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have  a  pony  of  my  own,  but  I  want  it  now ;  I  can* 
not  wait  four  years.  That  happy  little  boy  has 
everything  he  wants  just  now.  He  can  nde  one 
of  the  ponies  any  day  he  likes,  and  when  he  is 
tired  of  one  he  can  take  the  other,  and  ride  as  long 
as  he  likes;  while  I  am  only  held  on  for  a  short 
time,  till  mamma  is  rea»ly ;  it  is  very  hard :  I  will 
not  come  out  at  all  if  I  may'  not  have  a  carnage  and 
ixmies ;  that  I  will  not.” 

So  s})oke  little  Frank  Hall,  and  he  was  still  in 
this  mixxl,  when  his  maid  came  to  tell  him  that  it 
was  time  to  go  home.  He  got  up  and  walked  on, 
but  he  would  not  sj)eak,  or  run  about,  or  play  as 
before ;  and  when  he  went  to  his  good  mamma  she 
thought  he  w':is  ill,  and  was  very  kind  to  him ;  but 
she  soon  found  that  he  was  not  ill,  but  very  cross  ; 
so,  after  a  time,  she  sent  him  away.  She  could 
not  keep  a  bad  boy  with  her,  so  he  went  back  to 
bis  own  room ;  and  his  maid  had  laid  out  all  his 
playthings,  to  try  and  put  him  into  good  humor — 
his  rcKking-horse,  his  skipping-rope,  a  bail,  and 
and  many  other  things  that  when  he  was  good  he 
liked  to  play  with ;  but  now  he  passed  them  all, 
and  sat  down  in  a  corner  alone,  and  would  spe^k 
to  no  one  till  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed  Then  bis 
maid  told  him  to  kneel  down,  and  pray  to  God  to 
make  him  a  better  boy  ;  and  he  said  the  words  she 
told  him ;  but  1  fear  he  did  not  really  wish  to  be 
good,  for  he  rose  from  his  knees  as  bad  as  he  had 
been  before,  and  went  to  bed,  but  he  could  not  sleep : 
he  turned  from  side  to  side,  and  thought  of  the  li|tle 
carriage,  and  wished  that  it  was  bis.  The  next 
day  came,  the  day  that  for  a  whole  week  he  ba<l 
been  longing  for ;  and  now  it  was  come,  and  it  did 
'  not  make  him  happy. 

Frank  had  heard  so  much  of  the  young  Quecu 
'  of  Fingland,  that  his  great  wish,  for  many  months, 

'  had  be<m  to  see  her ;  and  now  this  was  the  day  he 
'  was  to  go  with  his  papa  to  the  Park  where  she  was 
'  to  ride. 

^  He  was  to  drive  into  town,  and  then  walk  in  the 
Park ;  and  for  nutny  days  he  had  thought,  and 
'  dreamed,  and  spoken  only  of  Queen  Victoria,  hut 
now  iUl  wa*'  changed.  *<  If  he  had  a  little  carriage 
t  and  ponies  to  go  with,”  he  thought,  **  it  might  be 
worth  going ;  but  he  could  not  care  for  seeing  even 
the  Queen  when  he  should  have  to  walk.”  Frank 
drove  to  the  Park,  and  soon  the  gay  scene,  the  car¬ 
riages,  the  horses,  and  the  little  children  playing 
about,  made  him  forget,  for  a  time,  all  his  bod 
thoughts. 

His  papa  led  him  up  a  little  height,  on  the  top  of 
*'  Here,”  said  he,  *'  we  shall  see 
She  will,  1  think 


'*  I  have  «e«n  her,  Papa  !  I  have  seen  my  own  Queen,  the  Queen  of  England 


First,  he  began  to  gather  flowers,  and  brought 
them,  one  by  one,  to  twine  round  the  hat  of  tlie 
baby.  Then  he  ran  races  with  another  little  boy 
until  he  was  quite  tired,  when  he  sat  down  to  rest 
in  the  shade  of  a  large  tree.  While  there,  he  saw 
at  a  little  distance,  a  small  carriage  coming  along 
the  rind  ;  it  came  nearer  and  nearer,  till  it  passetl 
him,  and  he  saw  that  it  was  a  pretty  little  thing, 
not  much  bi^er  than  a  large  arm  chair :  it  was 
drawn  by  two  very  small  ponies,  with  long  manes 
and  tails,  and  a  little  boy,  of  his  own  age,  sat  alone 
in  the  carriage,  holding  the  reins,  and  a  little  light 
whip  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  sometimes  softly 
touched  the  pretty  ponies,  while  a  servant,  in  blue 
and  silver,  walked  by  his  side. 

Frank  looked  after  them  for  a  long  time  ;  at  last 
the  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  leaut  his  head 
upon  the  tree,  and  began  to  cry.  He  did  not  care 
any  more  for  running  races,  or  looking  for  wild 
flowery,  or  climbing  the  banks ;  he  could  think  of 
nothing  but  the  little  boy  in  the  carriage.  “  What 
a  happy  little  boy !”  thought  he :  “  my  mamma 
sometimes  takes  me  out  in  the  carriage,  and  1  do 
not  care  for  it ;  and  she  often  lets  me  ride  papa’s  which  was  a  seat, 
horse  or  hers,  and  says  that  in  four  years  I  shall  the  Queen  when  she  passes. 


AN  ENGLISH  STORY. 


About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  Frank  Hall,  who 
was  then  six  years  old,  went  out  one  fine  day'  in 
spring,  to  walk  with  his  maid  in  a  pretty  park,  a 
few  miles  from  Ixindon ;  the  buds  upon  the  fine 
old  trees  were  opening,  and  the  green  leaves  be¬ 
ginning  to  spread ;  the  birds  were  singing  gay  and 
clear,  and  he  liked  to  see  them  hop  from  twig  to 
twig,  and  to  look  in  the  grass,  and  under  the  green 
hedges  for  the  early  flowers,  or  to  watch  the  tame 
deer  as  they  bounded  along ;  and  he  ran  about  as 
gay  and  happy  as  they ;  now  up  this  little  bank, 
now  close  to  the  side  of  the  stream ;  for  hi.s  maid 
was  very  good,  and  went  wherever  he  went,  and 
did  all  that  he  wfflhed  her  to  do.  ^ever  was  any 
little  boy  more  lovetf  or  more  kindly  treated  than  he 
was,  yet  he  was  not  always  happy,  and  even  on 
this  day  he  soon  found  something  to  make  him  sad. 
His  maid  sat  down  upon  a  seat  to  rest,  and  to  play 
with  a  pretty  little  baby,  whose  nurse  was  sitting 
there ;  while  Frank  ran  about,  and  she  het  him 
play  by  himself,  and  only  took  care  that  he  did  not 
go  out  of  her  sight. 
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come  along  this  roe<l :  look  !  there  they  are  l>eyond 
the  clump  of  trees.”  Frank  looked,  and  saw  a  |iart) 
on  horseback ;  his  little  heart  beat  so  quick,  thai 
he  had  scarcely  time  for  more  than  to  see  that  thi 
little  boy  he  had  met  yesterday  was  already  on  the 
seat,  and  his  servant  standing  by  his  side,  with  a 
number  of  others,  who  had  all  come  to  see  theii 
Queen,  and  to  bless  her  young  and  gentle  head. 
Frank  thought  she  was  jii.st  going  to  pass,  and  his 
eyes  were  already  dancing  with  jcy,  when  she 
turned  into  another  road.]  “  She  is  gone,”  he  said, 
and  the  tears  would  very  soon  have  run  down  his 
cheeks,  but  his  |>apa  took  his  hand,  and  ran  down 
Uie  other  side  of  the  bank,  followed  by  all  the  others. 
And  when  the  young  Queen,  on  her  pretty,  grace¬ 
ful  horse,  came  up,  Frank  was  in  the  front  of  tlie 
party,  and  raising  his  little  hands  in  the  air,  he 
cried,  "  I  have  seen  her,  paja !  I  have  seen  my 
own  Queen,  the  Queen  of  hingland  !” 

When  the  whole  party  had  passed,  and  he  could 
no  longer  hope  even  to  hear  the  sound  of  her  horse’f- 
feet,  Frank  looked  round, 'and  saw  near  him  the 
servant  in  blue  and  silver,  but  he  did  not  see  the 
little  boy ;  he  looked  up  to  the  seat,  and  there  he 
still  was.  He  was  the  first  to  reach  the  sjiot,  of 
all  those  who  went  back,  and  running  up  to  him,  he 
said,  “  Why  do  you  not  come  ?  did  you  not  w-ant 
to  see  the  Queen  The  little  boy  answered,  with 
a  smile,  and  a  sweet  voice,  ••  I  wanted  it  very  much, 
hut  I  could  not  go ;  ]KK>r  James  was  in  such  a  hurry 
that  he  forgot  me.” 

Frank  looked  as  if  he  did  not  know  what  he 
meant,  hut  he  could  not  ask,  for  the  servant  came 
up,  and  standing  before  them,  said,  **  Oh  !  master 
Charles,  you  will  never  forgive  me.”  The  little 
l»oy  laughed,  “  Oh,  yes,  James,”  he  said,  “  I  will 
forgive  you then,  in  a  sadder  voice,  “  I  give  you 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  I  may  w’ell  forgive  your  once 
foigetting  me.”  “  What  do  you  mean  ?”  said  Frank : 
“  why  could  y(»u  not  run  with  him  ?  I  would  run 
piuch  further  to  see  the  Queen  ;  and  I  would  run 
all  day  if  she  would  s{)eak  only  one  word  to  me.” 

“  1  cannot  run,”  said  the  little  Ijoy,  in  a  low 
voice ;  “lam  lame.” 

Frank  hid  his  face  on  his  father’s  knee,  and  burst 
into  tears;  Uten  drew  him  a  little  aw’ay,  and  said, 
“Oh,  papa,  how  wicked  I  have  been.  Mamma 
thought  me  bad  yestenlay,  how  much  nrore  bad  she 
would  think  me,  if  she  knew  I  would  not  play,  or 
speak,  or  care  for  anything,  all  because  I  thought 
this  little  boy  more  happy  than  I !  I  was  sorry  that 
he  should  have  a  carruige  and  I  none.  I  did  not 
like  to  think  he  had  so  much  more  to  make  him 
happy  than  I  had.  1  wished  to  be  like  him,  and 

now - .”  Frank  looked  up,  and  saw  the  little 

helpless  boy  carried  down  the  bank  in  the  arms  of 
the  servant,  and  his  tears  came  so  fa*it  at  the  sight 
that  he  could  not  speak  any  more.  But  never  again 
did  little  Frank  Hall  envy  the  happiness  of  others, 
but  every  day  thanked  God,  more  and  more,  and 
blessed  him  for  the  good  giftahe  had  given  him. 

Religion  refines  our  moral  sentiments,  disingages 
the  heart  from  every  ^'ain  desire,  renders  it  tranquil 
under  misfortune,  humble  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  steady  in  the  society  of  men. —  [Zimmerman. 

Phyrsic  for  the  most  part,  is  nothing  else  but  the 
substitute  for  exercise  or  temperance. 

An  idle  reason  lessens  the  weight  of  the  good 
ones  you  gave  before.  | 


A  METRICAL  EPISTLE. 

Br  ROBtBT  tOVTHEir. 

Maroaret  !  my  Cousin— nay,  you  must  not  smile  : 

[  love  the  homtiy  and  familiar  phrase  ! 

.\nd  1  will  call  the  cousin  Margaret, 

(lowever  quaint  amid  the  measured  line 
The  good  old  term  appears.  Oh !  it  looks  ill 
When  delicate  tongues  disclaim  old  terms  of  kin, 
'irring  and  Madaming  as  civilly 
.\s  if  the  road  between  the  heart  and  li|is 
Were  such  a  weary  and  Laplandlsh  way 
That  the  poor  tranellers  come  to  the  red  gates 
Half  frozen. 

Trust  me, Cousin  Margaret, 

For  many  a  day  my  memory  has  played 
The  creditor  with  me  on  your  account. 

And  made  me  shame  to  think  that  I  should  owe 
So  long  the  debt  of  kindnsss.  But  in  truth. 

Like  Chistian  on  his  pilgrimage,  1  hear 
.So  heavy  a  pack  of  business,  that  albeit 
I  toil  on  mainly,  in  our  twelve  hours  race. 

Time  leaves  me  distanced.  Loath  indeed  were  I 
That  for  a  moment  you  should  lay  to  me 
Unkind  neglect!  mine,  Margaret,  is  a  heart 
That  smokes  not,  yet  methinka  there  should  be  some 
Who  know  how  warm  it  beats.  1  am  not  one 
Who  can  |)lay  off  my  smiles  and  courtesies 
To  every  lady,  of  her  lap-dog  tired. 

Who  wants  a  play  thing;  I  am  no  sworn  friend 
Of  half  an  hour,  as  apt  to  leave  as  love : 

Mine  are  no  mushroom  feelings  that  8]>ring  up 
At  once  without  a  seed  and  take  no  root, 

Wiseliest  distrusted.  In  a  narrow  B{>here, 

The  little  circle  of  domestic  life, 

1  would  be  known  and  loved ;  tlie  world  beyond 
Is  not  fur  me. 

But,  Margaret,  sure  I  think 
That  you  sliould  know  me  well,  for  you  and  I 
drew  up  together,  and  when  we  look  back 
Upon  old  times  our  recollections  paint 
The  same  familiar  faces.  Did  I  wield 
The  wand  of  Merlin’s  magic,  I  would  make 
Brave  witchcraft.  We  would  have  a  fairy  ship. 

Aye  a  new  Ark,  as  in  that  other  Hood 
That  cleared  the  sons  of  Anak  from  the  earth : 

The  sylphs  should  waft  us  to  some  goodly  isle 
Like  tkat  where  whilome  old  Apollidon 
Built  up  his  blameless  spell ;  and  I  would  bid 
The  8ea  Nymphs  pile  around  the  coral  bowers. 

That  we  might  stand  u|>on  the  beach,  and  mark 
The  far  off  breakers  sliower  their  silver  spray, 

.\nd  hear  the  eternal  roar  whose  pleasant  sound 
Told  us  that  never  mariner  should  reach 
Our  quiet  coast.  In  such  a  blessed  isle 
We  might  renew  the  days  of  infancy. 

And  life  like  a  long  childhood  pass  away. 

Without  one  care.  It  may  be,  Margaret, 

That  I  shall  yet  be  gatlieivd  to  my  friends. 

For  Tm  not  one  of  those  who  live  estranged 
Of  choice,  till  at  the  last  they  jsin  their  race 
In  the  family  vault.  If  so  I  should  loose, 

Like  my  old  friend  the  pilgrim,  this  huge  i>ack 
So  heavy  on  my  shoulders,  I  and  mine 
Will  end  our  pilgrimage  most  pleasantly. 

(f  not,  if  I  should  never  get  beyond 
This  vanity  town,  there  is  another  world 
Where  friends  will  meet.  And  often,  Margaret, 

I  gazs  at  night  into  the  boundless  sky. 

And  think  that  1  shall  thers  be  bom  again. 

The  exalted  native  of  soms  better  star ; 

And,  like  the  rude  American,  1  hope 

To  find  in  heaven  the  things  I  loved  on  earth. 

Hypocricy  i^  the  necessary  burthen  of  villainy. 
Affectation  the  chosen  trapping  of  folly. 


[VoL.  I. 

TALES  OF  TRAVELLERS. 

N  arabe^^x . 

LOSS  OF  THE  ALCESTE. 

“WiiATstory  have  you  to  tell  u.s  this  eveniti^, 
mamma?”  said  little  Harry. 

“  A  shipwreck  that  happened  in  the  winter  of 
1817,  if  you  like  to  hear  it.” 

“  I  should  like  the  history  of  a  shipwreck  very 
much  indeed,  mamma.  How  did  it  happen  ?  and 
where  was  the  .ship?  and  of  what  country  were  the 
Stailors  ?” 

“The  .ship  .struck  on  a  rock,  in  the  stniits  of 
Caspar:  the  sailors  were  F^nglishmen.” 

“  Do,  Harry,  let  mamma  begin,  atid  tell  the  story 
her  own  way :  I  amsure  we  shall  understand  it 
better.” 

“  Begin  then,  dear  mamma.  But  I  should  like 
to  know  how  the  ship  came  to  be  in  the  straits  of 
Caspar,  and  what  was  the  name  of  the  ship  ?” 

“The  ship  was  called  the  Alceste:  it  was  u 
frigate  of  forty-six  guns,  commanded  by  Captain 
Maxwell. 

“  This  ship  was  selected  to  convey  Lord  Am¬ 
herst,  and  a  number  of  [lersons  who  accomiiamed 
him,  to  China. 

“  Lord  Amherst  went  as  emliassador  from  the 
khig  of  Great  Britain  to  the  em|)eror  of  China,  to 
settle  some  difficulties  relating  to  the  trcule  l)elween 
the  two  countries.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  prin- 
ci|)al  article  of  our  trade  with  China  ?” 

“Yes,  mamma:  tea  comes  from  China.” 

“On  the  9th  of  February,  1816,  the  Alceste  and 
two  other  ships  sailed  from  Spithead  with  a  favor¬ 
able  wind,  which  took  them  to  ]V|inicIra  in  niite 
days.  From  Madeira  the  Alceste  proceeded  across 
the  Atlantic  to  Rio  Janeiro,  where  a  fre.sh  supply 
of  water  was  obtained.  They  then  steered  toward 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
18th  of  April. 

“On  the  8th  of  June  they  saw  Java  Head  :  you 
may  find  it  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Sunda. 
On  the  13th  of  July  they  passed  through  the  struts 
of  Formo-sa ;  and  on  the  28th  they  anchored  not 
many  miles  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho. 
Here  the  party  se{)arated,  the  embassador  and  his 
suite  proceeding  up  the  river,  to  pay  their  respets 
to  the  emperor,  while  the  ships  that  com}K)sed  the 
squadron  sailed  about,  in  differeirt  directions,  to  ex¬ 
plore  those  seas  wl^ich  were  hut  little  known  to 
Europeans. 

“  The  Alceste  proceeded  toward  the  north-east, 
along  the  we.stern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  I.,ea-tong 
Here  they  saw  the  great  wall  of  China,  stretching 
from  hill  to  hill,  till  it  was  lost  in  the  distance 
This  immense  barrier  is  carried  over  mountains  ami 
rivers,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  hundred  iles:  it  is 
said  to  have  been  built  in  five  years.” 

“  'flien  Captain  Maxwell  did  not  go  into  China 
with  Lord  Amherst.” 

“No.  The  officers  of  tfic  Alceste  heard  nothing 
of  the  embassador  for  nearly  five  months.  They 
then  went  to  meet  him  at  Cauton,  in  the  south  of 
China,  where  he  re-embarked  in  the  Alceste.  Cap¬ 
tain  Maxwell  now  sailed  for  Manilla.  You  may- 
find  it  in  Luconiu,  the  largest  of  the  Phillippine 
islands. 

“  From  Manilla,  the  Alceste  proceeded  through 
the  Chinese  Sea»  to  the  north-west  of  Borneo,  and 
stood  for  the  straits  of  Gaspar,  situated  betu'oen  the 
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islands  of  Banca  and  Billiton.  On  the  18th  of 
February,  1817,  they  passed  the  island  of  Gaspar; 
and  as  they  were  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
rocks  and  shoals  in  this  passage,  they  were  very- 
careful  to  keep  men  looking  out  at  the  mast-heads 
and  other  parts  of  the  ship,  and  the  captain  and 
some  other  officers  watched  on  deck  all  night.  But, 
alas!  notwithstanding  all  their  care,  about  half- 
jKi-st  seven  in  the  morning  the  ship  struck,  with  a 
horrid  crash,  on  a  reef  of  sunken  rocks,  and  re¬ 
mained  immovable  !  If  you  wi.sh  to  under.stand 
exactly  where  this  accident  happened,  you  must 
look  at  the  map.  In  the  straits  between  Banca  and 
Billiton  there  is  an  island  about  two  degrees  and  a 
half  to  the  south  of  the  equator;  it  lies  next  to 
Banca,  and  is  in  the  line  of  islands  between  Banca 
and  Borneo.  It  was  near  this  island,  which  is 
called  Pulo-Leat,  that  the  ship  struck.” 

**  Here  are  two  little  islands  in  that  .strait,  mam¬ 
ma  :  but  they  have  no  name  printed.  The  island 
next  to  Banca,  you  said,  mamma.” 

“  Yes,  Lucy ;  and  you  see  the  latitude  agrees 
with  my  account :  most  likely  that  is  the  place.” 

Harry,  who  felt  rather  imiiatient  during  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  said,  “  There,  Lucy,  now  that  point  is 
settled,  pray  let  mamma  go  on.  Did  they  get  the 
shi]»  off  again  ?” 

“  They  soon  perceived  that  any  attempt  to  move 
her  would  be  attended  with  fatal  con.sequences;  for 
on  each  side  of  the  rocks  on  which  tliey  hung,  the 
water  was  so  deep,  and  the  vessel  so  much  injured 
by  the  shock,  that  if  slie  had  lieen  loosened  from 
the  rocks,  she  must  have  sunk  in  a  few  minutes. 
They  therefore  threw  out  an  anchor,  to  keep  her 
steady. 

“  The  boats  were  now  hoisted  out,  and  Lord 
Amherst  with  his  attendants,  and  all  tho.se  who 
could  not  be  useful  on  board  of  the  wreck,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  nearest  |>art  of  the  island,  which  ap- 
|)cared  to  be  alxmt  three  miles  distant.  The  captain 
and  officers  who  remained  in  the  ship,  used  every 
exertion  to  secure  what  provisions  and  stores  tliey 
could ;  a  very  difficult  matter  it  was,  ail  their  stores 
being  now  under  water,  and  they  were  forced  to 
employ  jieople  that  could  dive  to  get  at  them.  The 
lioats  were  continually  employed  in  taking  such 
things  as  they  could  save  to  the  shore. 

“  A  raft  was  also  constructed,  on  which  some  of 
the  heavier  articles  were  placed,  and  towed  toward 
the  shore.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  land  on 
this  island,  because  the  mangrove  trees  grow  out  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  water.  The  boats 
were  obliged  to  row  nearly  three  miles  along  the 
coast,  before  they  could  find  an  ojiening  to  land  : 
at  length  a  .small  space  apjieared,  through  which, 
by  scrambling  from  rock  to  rock,  tliey  at  last  suc¬ 
ceeded  iu  getting  on  shore. 

“  They  then  cut  away  some  of  the  jungle  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill,  for  the  island  was  completely  over¬ 
grown  with  wood,  and  cleared  a  piece  of  ground, 
where,  under  the  shaile  of  the  lofty  trees,  they  re¬ 
mained  for  that  day  and  night. 

“  Many  of  the  crew  were  still  on  board  the 
wreck,  endeavoring  to  save  what  they  could.  The 
tide  began  to  rise  again,  and  about  midnight,  the 
swell  of  the  sea  lifting  the  vessel  from  the  rocks, 
dashed  it  about  with  such  violence,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  cut  away  the  top-mast.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  more  of  the  sailors  joined  Lord  Amherst  and 
his  party ;  two  of  them  had  been  aeverely  wpiiaded 


by  the  fall  of  the  masts,  and  they  were  sent  on 
shore,  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon.  They  found 
their  companions  m  a  very  desolate  situation.  Few- 
of  them  had  more  than  a  shirt  and  a  itair  of  trow- 
sers  on.  The  ground  was  strewed  with  books; 
while  jiarliamentary  robes,  court  dresses,  and  man¬ 
darin  habits,  intermixed  with  checked  shirts  and  Uu- 
red  jjwkets,  were  hung  round  in  wild  confusion  on 
ev'ery  tree.” 

“  They  hung  their  clothes  on  the  trees  to  dry 
them,  I  .suppose.” 

“  Most  likely  that  w-as  the  reason ;  and  they 
rau.st  have  been  in  a  very  uncomfortable  state  with¬ 
out  dry  clothes  to  put  on.  But  they  suffered  a  much 
greater  inconvenience  from  the  want  of  water. 
Only  a  very  small  quantity  had  been  sent  on  shore ; 
and  it  did  not  appear  likely  that  they  w-ould  be  able 
to  get  any  more  from  the  wreck,  neither  could  they 
find  any  on  the  island.  Lord  Amherst  therefore 
de.sired  that  everyboily  might  be  called  round  him, 
and  ordered  that  a  gill  of  that  which  had  been 
brought  from  the  wreck  the  day  before,  mixed  with 
a  little  rum,  should  be  served  round  to  every  man. 
Lord  Amherst  took  his  share  with  the  rest,  and  set 
them  all  an  example  of  calm,  cheerful  fortitude, 
and  readiness  to  bear  their  misfortune  with  good 
temper.” 

“  Why,  indeed,”  said  Lucy,  "  it  would  not  have 
done  them  any  good  to  fret  about  it.  But  how 
could  they  live  in  that  hot  country  without  water, 
for  the  little  they  had  with  them  must  soon  be 
quite  gone  ?” 

“  So  they  thought,  and  it  made  them  very  uneasy. 
They  attempted  to  dig  wells  in  different  places,  but 
without  success.  Some  of  the  company  penetrated 
the  thick  woods  around  them,  in  hopes  of  finding 
water ;  but  those  who  w-ent  on  these  excursions 
were  obliged  to  cut  notches  in  tlie  trees,  to  enable 
them  to  find  their  way  back  again.  Captain  Max¬ 
well  went  on  shore  this  morning,  to  consult  with 
Lord  Amherst  respecting  their  forlorn  situation,  and 
to  find,  if  the  could,  some  means  of  escape.” 

“  How  was  it  possible  for  them  to  Escape  when 
they  had  lost  their  ship  ?  I  would  have  set  about 
building  a  house,  and  making  things  as  comfortable 
as  I  could.” 

“  Then  you  would  have  been  willing  to  sjiend 
the  rest  of  your  life  on  the  island  of  Pulo-I..eat.” 

“  Not  the  rest  of  my  life.  Oh  no !  I  should 
have  hoped  a  ship  would  come,  some  time  or  other, 
to  bring  me  back  to*my  native  land.” 

“Captain  Maxwell  and  Lord  Amherst  thought 
that  the  surest  way  to  get  back  to  Poland,  was  to 
set  aliout  it  directly.  They  had  not  provisions 
enough  to  serve  them  all  for  many  days ;  and  if 
they  did  not  exert  themselves,  and  find  some  me^s 
of  escajie,  they  must  be  starved. 

“  I  have  already  told  you,  that  they  came  on 
shore  in  the  boats  belonging  to  the  Alceste.  But 
these  boats  were  not  capable  of  containing  half  the 
people  who  were  collected  together  on  this  desert 
island.  In  this  difficulty.  Captain  Maxwell  judged 
it  best  for  Lord  Amherst  and  his  attendants  to  go 
on  board  the  boats.  Lieutenant  Hoppner  was  to 
direct  their  course,  and  some  men  to  row.  The 
captain  thought  that  they  would  be  able,  as  tlie 
wind  and  the  current  were  both  in  |)ieir  favor,  to 
reach  Batavia,  or  some  part  of  the  island  of  Java, 
in  four  01  five  days ;  and  when  arriyeil»  they  might 


send  a  vessel  to  fetch  Captain  Maxwell,  and  th«' 
men  who  remained  with  him,  from  rulo-I.eat. 

“  They  all  took  a  little  refreshment,  iuid  about 
five  o'clock  in  tlie  evening,  laird  Amherst,  and 
those  who  were  to  accompany  him,  waded  out  to 
the  edge  of  the  reef,  and  embarked  in  the  boats. 
They  were,  in  ail,  forty-seven  persons,  and  hail 
witli  them  a  small  stock  of  provisions,  consi.sting 
of  a  side  of  mutton,  a  ham,  a  tongue,  about  twenty 
l>ouiul.s  of  coarse  biscuit,  and  a  few  more  of  fine  ; 
seven  gallon.s  of  water,  the  same  of  beer,  as  many 
of  spruce,  and  about  thirty  bottles  of  wine.  This 
was  all  that  could  be  spared  ;  and  they  thought  it 
would  be  enough  to  sustain  them  for  four  or  five 
days,  iu  which  time,  if  they  w-ere  not  drowned, 
they  would  doubtless  reach  some  part  of  the  island 
of  Java. 

“  They  cleared  the  rocks  and  sailed  to  the  south¬ 
ward,  followed  by  the  good  wishes  of  their  friends, 
and  were  soon  out  of  sight.  They  had  a  long 
voyage  before  them  for  open  boat.s.  By  the  map  it 
appears  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles. 
You  see,  if  they  sailed  directly  soutli  from  their 
desert  island,  they  would  come  to  Batavia,  here  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Java.” 

Lucy  inquired  how  many  people  were  left  on  the 
island. 

“  About  two  hundred,”  replied  her  motlier.  “  TTic 
first  thing  that  eng-aged  Captain  Max  well’s  attention, 
after  the  departure  of  the  boats,  was  to  set  a  party 
of  his  men  to  dig  a  well,  in  a  8|iot  where  he  sup¬ 
posed  they  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  water. 
Then  he  removed  the  station  of  his  company  to  tlie 
top  of  tlie  hill,  where  he  thought  the  air  would  be 
cooler  and  healthier,  and  where  they  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  defend  themselves,  in  case  they  should 
be  attacked. 

“  A  path  was  cut  up  the  hill,  through  the  trees, 
and  a  party  employed  in  clearing  away  and  burn¬ 
ing  the  underwood  on  the  summit.  This  was  a 
very  prudent  measure ;  for  it  tended  to  free  them 
from  the  swarms  of  ants,  snakes,  scorpions,  centi¬ 
pedes,  and  other  reptiles,  with  which  the  woods  of 
Uiose  climates  generally  abound.  (Xliers  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  removing  tlie  small  stock  of  provisions  to 
tlie  highest  part  of  the  eminence,  where  they  placed 
this  precious  store  in  a  rude  sort  of  cavern,  formed 
by  the  tumbling  together  of  some  huge  masses  of 
rock.  On  board  the  wreck  another  party  wem 
stationed,  endeavoring  to  save  whatever  they 
thought  might  be  useful.” 

“  Then  it  seems,”  said  Harry,  “  that  Captain 
Maxwell  appointed  everybody  to  some  service.” 

“  Certainly.  It  was  his  business,  as  commander, 
to  see  that  everybody  contributed  to  the  general 
good. 

“  For  the  last  two  day.s  they  suffered  great  misery 
from  thirst :  they  had  but  one  small  cask  of  water, 
and  each  person  could  have  only  half  a  pint  a  day. 
A  little  after  midnight  a  bottle  of  muddy  water  was 
taken  from  the  well  to  the  captain.  The  men  had 
dug  more  than  twenty  feet  deep  to  obtain  this ;  but 
it  was  fresh  water,  and  they  were  very  much  re¬ 
joiced  at  their  success. 

“  The  next  morning  the  captain  called  them  all 
together,  and  told  them,  that  though  they  were  cast 
on  this  desert  island,  they  were  ail  as  liable  to  an¬ 
swer  for  their  conduct  as  when  on  board  the  ship : 
he  added,  that  he  was  determined,  while  he  lived 
he  woold  preserve  his  authority;  and.  that  A 
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ncanty  Mock  of  proTi*ion«  nhould  bp  nerved  out 
every  day,  with  irtrict  equality,  till  they  obtained 
the  relief  which,  he  tniMed,  LonI  Amhemt  would 
send  from  Java.  This  day  the  well  afforded  a  pint 
of  water  to  each  man :  it  had  a  sweetinh  milk-and- 
water  taate,  nomethinf^  like  the  milk  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  ;  but  nobody  found  fault  with  it. 

••The  next  day,  Friday,  the  21M  of  February, 
the  party  Mationed  at  the  Mrreck  found  themselven, 
soon  after  day-li{^ht,  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
Malay  protu,  well  armed,  and  full  of  men.  The 
Enf^lidh  nailora  having  no  armn  with  them,  could 
not  defend  themnelvee,  and  had  but  just  time  to 
jump  into  the  boat,  and  row  as  fast  as  ever  they 
could  to  the  shore,  chased  by  the  Malays,  who, 
finding  that  two  other  boats  belonging  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  pushed  out  to  the  help  of  their  friends,  gave  up 
the  chase,  and  returned  to  the  wreck,  of  which 
they  took  possession." 

•‘  Who  were  the  Malays,  mamma  said  Harry. 

••The  Malays  are  a  people  who  inhabit  the  coasts 
of  Malacca,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  some  of  the 
neighboring  islands.  They  are  mostly  Mahome¬ 
tans,  and  possess  the  daring  courage  and  ferocity 
Wjliich  distinguish  the  Moorish  character.  Like  the 
Beasts  of  prey  who  inhabit  the  tomd  regions,  the 
Malays  are  always  on  the  watch,  to  assuage  their 
thirst  of  blood  and  plunder:  and  they  are  the  dread 
of  all  the  nations  who  navigate  those  seas. 

•‘  It  is  common  for  the  crews  of  their  small  vcs- 
•ils,  by  treachery  or  sudden  attack,  to  board  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  ship,  and  with  their  dreadful  poniards, 
with  which  they  are  constantly  armed,  to  massacre 
all  the  sailors  on  deck,  and  take  possession  of  the 
vessel.  When  engaged  as  sailors  in  foreign  ships, 
the  Malays  are  never  to  be  trusted ;  and  w'hen  kept 
as  domestic  slaves,  the  least  affront  is  capable  of 
exciting  them  to  the  most  de.sperate  vengeance." 

*•  What  a  horrible  character !”  exclaimed  Lucy. 
••  There  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  good  in  their 
nature.  I  did  not  think,  mamma,  that  there  was 
such  a  cruel,  wicked  nation  in  the  world." 

•‘  They  are  bad  enough,  certainly ;  but  their 
character  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  dread¬ 
ful  life  they  lead.  These  people  are  pirates,  and 
familiar  from  childhood,  with  scenes  of  violence 
and  cruelty.  Some  of  the  Malays  deserve  to  be 
better  spoken  of.  They  are  obedient  to  superiors 
of  their  own  nation ,  and  when  regularly  disci¬ 
plined  by  their  own  officers,  they  make  brave  and 
faithful  soldiers." 

••  Then  Lucy  must  not  give  them  such  a  had 
character.  If  they  are  brave,  and  faithful  to  any¬ 
body,  they  must  have  some  good  feelings.  Perha])s, 
mamma,  the  Malays  are  as  much  to  he  pitied  as 
blamed." 

••  Certainly  they  are  to  be  pitied  ;  for  it  is  the 
greatest  of  all  misfortunes  to  have  a  bad  education 
and  bad  examples  But  while  we  pity  the  barba¬ 
rous  ignorance  of  the  Malays,  we  cannot  help  feel¬ 
ing  abhorrence  of  the  crimes  which  they  commit." 

••  And  afraid  of  the  men  who  do  such  things," 
said  Lucy.  ••  I  am  sure  they  must  have  been  ter¬ 
rible  visitors  to  our  poor  countrymen.  How  did 
Captain  Maxwell  defend  himself,  mamma 

••  When  the  English  had  gained  the  island  in 
safety,  some  of  them  were  stationed  on  a  crag  they 
called  their  look-out  rook,  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  pirates.  They  (wesently  saw  these  Mtvages, 
armed  with  spears,  landing  at  a  point  of  the  island  | 


about  two  miles  from  the  station  of  the  English. 
You  may  think,  perhaps,  that  shipwrecked  men, 
hungry,  thirsty,  and  tired,  would  soon  be  overpow¬ 
ered  by  a  swarm  of  fierce  and  warlike  liartiarians. 
But  under  these  depressing  circumstances,  the 
British  spirit  rose  superior  to  danger. 

“  When  the  order  was  given  for  every  man  to 
arm  himself  the  best  way  he  could,  it  wa.s  obeyed 
with  the  utmost  cheerfulness.  They  cut  down 
young  trees  to  form  pike-staves,  and  fixed  small 
swords,  dirks,  knives,  chisels,  large  spike-nails, 
anything  they  could  get,  to  the  end  of  these  poles ; 
and  those  who  could  get  nothing  better,  sharpened 
the  poles  to  a  point,  and  hardening  the  wood  in  the 
fire,  thus  made  tolerable  weapons.” 

“  Fine  fellows !  Indeed,  mother,  I  did  not  think 
that  Englishmen  would  stand  still  and  be  pon¬ 
iarded  by  a  parcel  of  savages.  I  should  have  been 
surprised  at  that !  But  had  Captain  Maxwell  no 
fire-arms  ?” 

"  Yes,  Harr}’,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  people.  He  had  only  about  thirty  mus¬ 
kets  and  bayonets,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of 
ammunition :  he  had  also  about  a  dozen  cutlasses. 
Mr.  Cheffy,  the  t  arpenter  of  the  Alceste,  and  his 
men,  set  to  work,  under  the  direction  of  the  captain, 
to  form  a  sort  of  fortification,  by  felling  trees,  and 
enclosing,  in  a  circular  shape,  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  English  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  They  drove 
in  stakes,  and  by  interweaving  the  branches  of 
trees,  they  contrived  to  make  a  rude  sort  of  fence, 
which  would  both  be  shelter  for  themselves,  and, 
in  some  measure,  stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy. 
You  may  form  an  idea  of  the  station  of  the  English, 
by  turning  a  large  basin  upside  down :  the  shajie 
of  the  hill  will  be  represented  by  the  basin ;  and 
the  circular  rim,  on  which  the  basin  stands  when 
in  its  common  position,  will  show  the  fortification 
which  they  had  so  hastily  erected;  and  the  space 
within  it  their  citadel.  For  some  time  the  attention 
of  the  Malays  appeared  to  be  entirely  occupied  by 
the  wreck.  They  took  pos.session  of  some  rocks 
near  the  point  where  they  landed,  and  there  they 
deposited  the  plunder  they  obtained  from  the  ship. 
They  were  engaged  in  this  manner  the  whole  of 
that  day. 

“  In  the  evening  Captain  Maxwell  collected  all 
his  people,  and  divided  them  into  companies,  as¬ 
signing  to  each  its  post.  An  officer  and  party  were 
ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  boats  for  the  night, 
and  the  boats  were  hauled  closer  in  to  the  landing- 
place.” 

“  You  have  mentioned  the  boats  several  times, 
mamma :  I  thought  they  were  gone  to  Java.” 

“I  should  have  told  you,  Lucy, that  only  two  of 
the  boats  w’cnt  w’ith  Lord  Amherst :  the  rest  re¬ 
mained  with  the  captain  and  his  com})anions. 

“  On  Saturday,  the  22d,  the  first  lieutenant  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  the  wreck  with  the  boats, 
armed  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  and  gain  pos¬ 
session  of  it,  either  by  fair  means  or  by  force.  They 
thought  they  had  a  favorable  opportunity  of  ac¬ 
complishing  this  task ;  for  at  that  time  the  force  of 
the  pirates  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than  eighty 
men.  Those  Malays  who  w’ere  on  the  rock  seeing 
the  English  boats  approach,  threw  all  their  plunder 
into  their  vessels,  and  made  oil. 

“  Two  of  the  largest  proas  were  now  at  work  on 
the  ship ;  but  on  ob.senring  their  comrades  abandon 
I  the  rock,  and  the  advance  of  the  boats,  they  also  j 


sailed  away ;  but  they  first  set  fire  to  the  ship, 
which  they  did  so  eilectually,  that  in  a  few  minutes 
the  flames  burst  from  all  the  port-holes,  and  the 
ship  was  lost  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  The  boats  were 
unable  to  board  her,  and  therefore  returned. 

“  After  this  daring  outrage  on  the  part  of  the 
Malays,  there  was  no  hope  of  being  on  good  terms 
with  them  The  wandering  tribes  who  roam  about 
the  coasts  of  Borneo,  Billiton,  and  the  wilder  parts 
of  Sumatra,  are  a  race  of  savages  jierhaps  the  mo.'^t 
merciless  and  inhuman  to  be  found  in  any  part  uf 
the  world.  The  Battas  of  Sumatra  are  cannibals." 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  cannibals,  mamma 

“  Those  who  eat  the  flesh  of  the  prisoners  taken 
in  war.” 

'•  What  shocking  wretches !  Go  on,  if  you 
plea.se.” 

“  The  ship  continued  burning  during  the  whole 
of  the  night ;  and  the  flames,  which  the  poor  Eng¬ 
lishmen  saw  through  the  openings  of  the  trees, 
shed  a  melancholy  glare  around,  and  excited  the 
most  sorrowful  thoughts  in  their  minds.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  one  of  the  mariners,  who  was 
keeping  watch,  saw  a  figure  advancing  toward  him 
from  among  the  trees.  He  called.  The  figure 
continued  to  advance,  but  returned  no  answer. 
The  mariner  called  to  him  again ;  and  a.s  he  could 
get  no  answer,  he  fired.  The  report  of  his  musket 
alarmed  all  the  company,  who  thought  the  Malays 
were  coming  upon  them  ;  but  on  examination  they 
found  the  intruder  was  no  other  than  a  large 
baboon.” 

"  A  baboon !”  exclaimed  Harry,  “  that  w'as  a 
good  joke  indeed.  Were  there  many  of  them  in 
the  island 

“  So  it  appears.  At  the  w’ell,  where  they  gen¬ 
erally  kept  a  good  fire  at  night,  on  account  of  the 
mu.squitoes,  the  sentries  had  more  than  once  been 
alarmed  by  these  gentlemen  showing  their  black 
faces  from  among  the  trees.  These  great  baboons 
were  also  very  troublesome  to  some  ducks  that  had 
been  saved  from  the  wreck ;  for  they  would  snatch 
up  the  ducks,  and  carry  them  up  into  the  trees, 
letting  them  fall  down  again  if  anything  alarmed 
them.  The  poor  ducks  were  so  much  afraid  of 
these  animals,  that  they  were  glad  to  seek  protec¬ 
tion  by  getting  among  the  sailors,  when  they  saw 
the  baboons  coming.” 

“It  was  very  droll,”  said  Lucy,  “to  receive  a 
visit  from  baboons,  when  they  were  expecting  to  be 
attacked  by  the  Malays.  Were  those  savage  peo¬ 
ple  gone  entirely  ?” 

“  The  Malays  had  retired  beyond  a  little  island, 
called  Pulo-Chalacca,  about  two  miles  from  the 
English,  and  seemed  waiting  tliere  for  others  to 
join  them ;  for  some  of  their  party  had  sailed  to¬ 
ward  Billiton.” 

“  Here  is  Billiton ;  and  here  is,  I  do  believe,  the 
little  island  you  mentioned  between  Pulo-I^eat  and 
Billiton.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  forget  the  sit¬ 
uation  of  these  islands.” 

“  Nothing  is  so  likely  to  make  you  remember  the 
situation  of  place.s,  as  the  knowledge  of  interesting 
events  that  happened  there.  When,  in  future,  you 
hear  the  strait  of  Caspar  mentioned,  I  think  you 
will  know  where  to  find  it.  But  to  return  to  our 
story. 

•‘On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  fire  being  extin¬ 
guished,  they  procured  some  more  articles  from  the 
wreck.  They  completed  a  second  well,  and  found 
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clearer  water,  and  in  greater  plenty.  They  also 
felled  some  trees,  which  intercepted  their  view  of 
the  sea. 

“On  Wednesday,  the  26th,  fourteen  proas  and 
smaller  boats  appeared  crossing  the  straits  from  the 
Banca  side,  and  soon  after  they  anchored  behind 
Pulo-Chalacca.  Several  of  the  people  landed,  and 
carrjing  up  some  bundles  on  their  shoulders,  left 
them  in  the  wood,  and  returned  for  more.  Captain 
Maxwell  was  in  hopes,  from  the  direction  in  which 
these  boats  first  appeared,  that  they  were  come 
from  Batavia  to  his  assistance.  He  ordered  a  dag 
to  be  displayed  on  the  look-out  rock.  The  stran¬ 
gers  immediately  hoisted  a  dag  at  their  mast-heads 
Anxious  to  know  more  about  them,  the  captain 
sent  an  odicer  w’ith  a  dag  along  the  beach,  to  sjieak  ; 
with  them.  The  Malays,  seeing  the  officer  coming, 
also  sent  off  some  of  their  party  with  a  dag  to  meet 
him.  The  result  of  the  interview  proved  the  stran¬ 
gers  to  be  mere  wanderers,  employed  in  gathering 
a  kind  of  sea-weed  found  on  the  coasts  of  these 
islands,  which  is  said  to  be  an  article  of  commerce 
with  the  Chinese  epicures,  who  employ  this  sea¬ 
weed  as  well  as  birds’  nests,  in  the  composition  of 
their  soups.” 

“  Birds’  nests  in  soup,  mamma !  You  cannot  be 
serious.” 

“  I  am  indeed,  Harry.  These  birds’  nests  are  so 
highly  valued,  that  the  Chinese  purchase  them  for 
an  equal  weight  of  silver.  When  the  Alceste  was 
at  Canton,  a  few  weeks  before,  the  officers  tasted 
some  of  this  soup,  which  was  presented  to  them  as 
a  delicacy ;  but  they  would  not  have  perceived  any 
difference  from  other  soups,  if  it  had  not  been  men¬ 
tioned  to  them.” 

“  I  am  sure  I  should  think  it  the  drollest  thing 
in  the  world,  to  see  a  birds’  nest  swimming  about 
in  the  tureen  ;  moss,  and  twigs,  and  feathers,  and  j 
all.  It  is  the  oddest  fancy  I  ever  heard.”  j 

“  But  these  birds’  nests  are  not  made  of  moss, 
and  twigs,  and  feathers,  like  those  you  see  in  the 
hedges,  but  of  some  jelly-like  substance,  which 
probably  dissolves  in  the  soup.  I  believe  they  are 
the  nests  of  a  species  of  swallow.  But  to  return  to 
Captain  Maxwell.  He  was  disappointed  on  finding 
that  no  help  was  to  be  expected  from  these  people, 
w’ho,  like  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  when  they 
found  the  English  were  not  in  a  situation  to  punish 
them  for  it,  began  to  plunder  what  they  could  from 
the  wreck.” 

“  I  thought  they  had  burned  the  wreck  long  ago.” 

“  You  know  they  could  only  burn  that  part  of  it 
which  was  above  water. 

“  No  relief  was  obtained  from  Batavia,  and  the 
time  was  fully  come  when  they  thought  they  had 
reason  to  expect  it.  They  began  to  think  that  their 
escape  must  depend  on  their  own  exertion.  For 
this  purpose  they  repaired  one  of  their  boats,  which 
stood  in  need  of  it ;  and  they  built  a  firm  raft,  to 
convey  those  vrho  could  not  get  on  board  of  the 
boats.  They  intended  to  put  to  sea  before  their 
stock  of  provisions  should  be  entirely  exhausted. 

“  On  Saturday,  the  first  of  March,  fourteen  more 
proas  arrived  from  the  north,  who  joinetl  the  pirates 
in  breaking  up  the  remains  of  the  wreck.  At  day¬ 
light  the  next  day,  a  still  greater  force  having 
joined  them  during  the  night,  the  pirates  advanced, 
with  twenty  of  their  largest  vessels,  toward  the  land¬ 
ing-place  of  the  English.  They  beat  their  gongs, 
and  making  a  hideous  yelling  noise,  they  anchored 


in  a  line,  about  a  cable’s  length  from  the  cove. 
The  English  instantly  armed  themselves ;  but  find¬ 
ing,  after  waiting  some  time,  that  the  Malays  dit' 
not  attempt  to  land,  an  officer  went  out  a  little 
way  in  a  canoe,  to  see  whether  he  could  speak  U; 
them  in  a  friendly  manner.  Captain  Maxwell 
wi.shed  to  j)ersuaile  these  pirates  to  take  a  letter  to 
a  small  settlement  called  Minto,  situateil  on  the 
north-west  point  of  Banca,  explaining  the  unhapp) 
circumsUuices  of  the  English,  and  requesting  that 
one  or  two  vessels  might  be  sent  to  them  with 
necessary  supplies.  In  the  meantime,  the  force  ol 
the  Malays  rapidly  increased  more  proas  and  boat> 
continued  to  arrive,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  and  con- 
•lining  at  least  five  hundred  men.  The  situation 
of  the  English  now  became  very  alarming;  and  in 
the  evening,  when  the  officers  and  men  were  a-s- 
-tembled,  as  usual,  under  arms,  in  order  to  settle  tht 
watches  of  the  night,  the  captain  spoke  to  them, 
with  much  animation,  nearly  in  these  words: 

“  ‘  My  lads,  you  mu.st  all  have  observed  this  day, 
as  well  as  myself,  the  great  increase  of  the  enemyV 
force.  I  have  strong  reason  to  believe  they  will 
attack  us  this  night.  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  our 
real  state,  because  I  think  there  is  not  a  man  here 
who  is  afraid  to  face  any  sort  of  danger. 

“  ‘  We  are  now  strongly  fenced  in ;  and,  arme.' 
as  we  are,  we  ought  to  make  a  good  defence,  even 
:igainst  regular  troops.  What  then  would  b< 
thought  of  us,  if  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  by  a  set  of  naked  savages,  with  their  spears 
and  cresses  ?  I  have  not  observed  that  they  have 
any  muskets ;  but  if  they  have,  so  have  we.  I  do 
not  wish  to  deceive  you  as  to  the  means  of  resi-st- 
ance  in  our  power.  They  cannot,  I  believe,  send 
up  more  than  five  hundred  men ;  but  with  two 
hundred  such  as  now  stand  around  me,  I  do  not 
fear  a  thousand,  nay,  fifteen  hundred  of  them.  I 
have  the  fullest  confidence  we  shall  beat  them. 
Let  every  man,  therefore,  be  active  with  his  arms 
in  his  hands;  and  should  these  barbarians  this 
night  attempt  our  hill,  I  trust  that  we  shall  con¬ 
vince  them  that  they  are  dealing  with  Britons.’ 

“  When  the  captain  ceased  speaking,  his  brave 
crew  gave  three  loud  huzzas.  The  woods  echoed 
again ;  and  the  guards  stationed  at  the  cove,  and  at 
the  wells,  the  instant  they  caught  the  sound,  joined 
their  cheers  to  the  general  chorus. 

“  After  a  scanty,  but  cheerful  repast,  the  men 
lay  down  as  usual,  upon  their  arms ;  but  the  cap¬ 
tain  kept  watch  with  the  guard  all  night.  In  the 
morning  they  perceived  that  ten  more  boats  had 
joined  the  pirates  during  the  night.  But  none  of 
the  Englishmen  appeared  discouraged :  they  re¬ 
solved,  when  the  order  should  be  given,  to  attack 
the  pirates,  and  conquer  or  die. 

"  About  noon,  Mr.  Johnston  mounted  one  of  the 
loftiest  trees  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  anJ  looked  over 
the  sea  toward  the  south.  At  a  great  distance  he 
descried  a  sail,  which  he  thought  larger  than  a 
Malay  vessel.  The  buzz  of  coversation  was  in  a 
moment  hushed,  and  every  eye  fixed  anxiously 
upon  the  tree,  waiting  for  the  ne.xt  report,  a  tele¬ 
scope  having  been  handed  up.  A  dark  squall  now 
overspread  that  part  of  the  horizon,  and  the  distant 
sail  was  lost  in  the  gloom ;  but  in  about  twenty 
minutes  it  again  emerged  from  the  clouds,  and  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  square-rigged  vessel.  *  Are 
you  quite  sure  of  that  was  eagerly  inquired. 
<  Quite  certain,*  was  the  reply.  *  It  is  either  a  ship 


or  a  brig,  standing  toward  the  idaitd,  under  all 
^le  !*  The  joy  occasioned  by  this  happy  sight, 
ind  the  gratitude  of  every  heart  at  this  prospect  ol 
leliverance,  may  be  imaginetl,  but  cannot  be  de- 
•Hrribed.  They  displayed  their  colors  on  the  highest 
branch  of  the  tree,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
approaching  vessel.” 

“  How  did  the  pirates  act  now  inquired  Harry. 

“  They  took  to  their  boats  and  sailed  off ;  tlie 
English  firing  after  them,  but  without  eflect.  Th  s 
dight  of  the  pirates  was  a  most  happy  circumstance ; 
for  if  they  hail  maintained  their  station,  they  could 
bava  prevented  any  communication  between  Cap- 
ain  Maxwell  and  the  ship,  because,  on  account  of 
he  unfavorable  wind  an^l  current,  the  ship  was 
ibliged  to  anchor  eleven  or  twelve  miles  from  the 
:)08ition  of  the  English.  Rut  as  the  Malays  bad 
aken  their  departure.  Captain  Maxwell  dispatched 
me  of  his  boats  to  the  ship,  which  proved  to  be 
ihe  Temate,  sent  by  I./)rd  Amherst  from  Batavia, 
fo  the  relief  of  his  frie  ids.  Several  days  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  conveying  the  men,  stores,  6:c.  on  board 
he  Temate,  where  the  last  party,  with  Captain 
Maxwell,  who  remainetl  in  the  island  till  every 
preparation  was  completed,  arrived  safely,  on  the 
Tioming  of  the  7th  of  March.  They  were  most 
hospitably  received  by  Captain  Davidson  and  his 
officers.” 

“  The  Temate  must  have  been  a  large  ship,  to 
receive  tw’o  hundred  men,  besides  its  own  crew.” 

“  That  is  well  thought  of,  Harry.  The  Temate 
was  too  small  to  receive  them  all ;  and  a  number 
of  the  party  went  to  Batavia  in  the  boats,  which 
kept  company  with  the  ship.” 

“  I  wonder,”  said  Lucy,  “  how  Captain  Maxwell 
contrived  to  satisfy  everybody  about  the  provisions, 
when  he  had  so  little  to  share  among  them.” 

“  He  adopted  a  very  curious  plan,  and  one  that 
effectually  prevented  all  quarrelling.  He  ordered 
the  allowance  for  the  day  to  be  chopped  up  into 
small  pieces,  whether  it  was  fowls,  beef,  or  pork  ; 
the  quantity  of  flower  he  could  spore  for  that  day 
was  added  to  the  mess,  and  the  whole  boiled  to¬ 
gether.  Of  this  hotch-potch  everybody  had  an 
equal  measure,  served  publicly  and  openly,  without 
any  distinction.” 

“That  was  an  excellent  plan:  nobody  could 
complain  that  he  was  worse  off  than  his  neighbors 
in  that  case.” 

“  The  crew  of  the  Alceste  appear  to  have  been 
sensible  of  their  obligations  to  their  brave  captain, 
who,  by  the  steady  authority  he  maintained,  pre¬ 
vented  ever}'thing  like  disorder  and  confusion. 
His  measures  inspired  confidence  and  hope ;  while 
his  example  in  the  hour  of  danger,  gave  courage 
and  animation  to  all  around  him. 

“  They  had  also  reason  to  be  thankful  to  Provi¬ 
dence  for  escaping  many  dangers,  any  one  of  which 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  destroy  them.” 

“  What  dangers  do  you  mean,  mamma 

“  If  the  Alceste  bad  fallen  from  the  rocks  on 
which  she  struck,  into  the  deep  water  which  sur¬ 
rounded  them,  all  the  crew  must  have  perished. 
If  the  boats  which  conveyed  Lord  Amherst  and  his 
people  to  Batavia  had  been  lost,  the  two  hundred 
persons  left  with  Captain  Maxwell,  would  probably 
never  have  been  beard  of.  If  they  had  not  found 
water  by  digging ;  if  they  had  not  been  able  to 
withstand  the  attack  of  the  pirates ;  and  if  a  sudden 
change  of  the  wind,  fot  an  hour  or  two,  bad  aoC 
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enabled  the  Temate  to  anchor  in  eif^t  of  the  island, 
probably  few  of  them  would  have  lived  to  tell  this 
interestinf  story.” 

“It  M  an  interesting'  story,  mamma;  and  1  am 
sure  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  it  But, 
if  you  are  not  tired,  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  how 
they  got  to  Java.” 

“  They  reached  Batavia  in  two  days,  after  leav¬ 
ing  Pulo-Leat,  and  were  moet  kindly  received  by 
I/ml  Amherst,  and  some  hospitable  inhabitants  of 
that  island.  One  remarkable  circumstance  occur¬ 
red  to  I^rd  Amherst,  and  the  people  who  accom- 
|«nied  him  in  the  boats  Y'ou  may  perhaps  recol¬ 
lect  that  they  had  very  little  water  with  them :  they 
therefore  sutfered  dreadfully  from  thirst.  When 
they  approached  Batavia,  but  were  yet  at  a  consi¬ 
derable  distance  from  the  shore,  they  met  with  a 
stream  of  fresh  water  running  into  the  sea :  they 
took  some  of  it  with  a  bucket,  and  every  man  had 
iin  opportunity  of  quenching  his  thirst.” 

“  Where  could  that  stream  of  fresh  water  come 
from  ?” 

“  From  the  moutli  of  some  river.” 

“  That  is  very  strange,”  said  Harry.  “  1  should 
have  thought  the  river-water  would  mix  with  the 
sea-water.  Is  it  because  the  current  is  so  very 
strong  ?” 

“  There  is  anotlier  reason  besides  that.  Off  the 
Mississippi,  ships  can  obtain  plenty  of  fresh  w’ater, 
even  out  of  sight  of  land.  This  is  also  said  to  be 
the  case  with  the  river  Orinoco.  Try  if  you  can 
discover  any  reason  for  this.” 

“  A  reast.n  lor  the  water  of  a  river  flowing  on 
the  surface  of  Uie  sea,  instead  of  mixing  with  it ! 
I  am  puzzeled,  mamma.” 

“  VVhat  happens  to  wood  when  it  is  put  into 
w’ater  ?” 

“  It  floats ;  becau.se  it  is  lighter  than  the  water. 
Ah,  mamma,  I  have  found  it.  Fresh  water  must 
be  lighter  than  salt  water,  so  it  swims  at  the  top.” 

“  You  are  right,  Harry !  and  it  will  continue  un¬ 
mixed,  as  long  as  the  current  of  the  river  retains 
sufficient  force  to  carry  it  forward.” 

Always  Happy. — An  Italian  Bishop  struggled 
through  great  difficulties  without  repining,  and  met 
with  much  opposition  in  his  episco]Kd  functions, 
without  betraying  the  least  imjiatience.  One  of  his 
intimate  friends,  who  highly  admired  those  virtues, 
which  he  thought  im{)os8ible  to  imitate,  once  asked 
the  prelate  if  he  could  imjiart  the  secret  of  Iteing 
always  happy. 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  old  man,  “  I  can  teach  you 
my  secret,  and  with  great  facility.  It  consists  in 
making  a  right  use  of  my  eyes.” 

His  friend  begged  him  to  explain  himself. 

“  Most  willingly,”  he  returned.  “  In  whatever 
state  1  am,  I  first  look  up  to  heaven,  and  remember 
that  my  principal  business  here  is  to  get  there  ;  I 
then  look  dovm  upon  the  earth  and  call  to  my  mind 
how  small  a  space  I  shall  occupy  in  it  w'hen  I  come 
to  he  interred ;  I  then  look  around  into  the  world, 
and  obsen’e  what  multitudes  there  are,  in  all  res¬ 
pects  more  unhappy  than  myself.  Thus  I  learn 
where  all  our  cares  must  end,  and  what  little  rea¬ 
son  1  have  to  repine  or  complain.” 

More  hearts  pine  away  in  secret  aitguish  for  un- 
kindness  from  those  who  should  be  their  comforters, 
Uian  for  any  other  calamity  in  life. 


TO  A  LITTLE  BOY. 

Mr  winsom  on^,  my  handsome  one,  my  darling  little 
boy. 

The  heart’s  pride  of  thy  mother,  and  thy  father’s 
chiefest  joy ; 

Come  ride  upon  my  shoulder,  come  sit  upon  my  knee. 

And  prattle  all  the  nonsense  that  I  love  to  hear  from 
thee  : 

With  thine  eyes  of  merry  luster,  and  thy  pretty  lisp¬ 
ing  tongue. 

And  thy  heart  that  evermore  lets  out  its  humming 
happy  song ; 

With  thy  thousand  tricks  so  gleesome,  which  I  bear 
without  annoy. 

Come  to  my  arms,  come  to  my  soul,  my  darling  little 
boy ! 

My  winsome  one,  my  fairest  one,  they  say  that  later 
years 

Will  sometimes  change  a  parent’s  hope  for  bitter  grief 
and  tears: 

But  thou,  so  innocent !  canst  thou  be  aught  but  what 
thou  art. 

And  all  this  bloom  of  feeling  with  the  bloom  of  face 
depart  ? 

Canst  thou  this  tabernacle  fair,  where  God  reigns 
bright  within. 

Profane  like  Judah’s  children,  with  the  pagan  rites  of 
sin  ? 

No — no,  so  much  I’ll  cherish  thee,  so  clas{  ed  we’ll  be 
in  one. 

That  bugbear  guilt  shall  only  get  the  father  with  the 
son ; 

And  thou,  perceiving  that  the  grief  must  me  at  least 
destroy. 

Wilt  still  be  fair  and  innocent,  my  darling  little  boy! 

My  gentle  one,  ttiy  blessed  one,  can  that  time  ever  be. 

When  I  to  thee  shall  be  severe,  or  thou  unkind  to  me  ? 

Can  any  change  which  time  may  bring,  this  glowing 
passion  wreck. 

Or  clench  with  rage  the  little  hand  now  fondling  round 
my  neck  ? 

Can  this  community  of  sitort,  to  which  love  brings  me 
down. 

Give  way  to  Anger’s  kindling  glance,  and  Hate’s  ma¬ 
lignant  fre  wn  ? 

No — no,  that  time  can  ne’er  arrive,  for,  whatsoe’er 
befall,  „ 

This  heait  shall  still  be  wholly  tqine,  or  shall  not  be 
at  all; 

And  to  an  offering  like  this  thou  canst  not  e’er  be  coy. 

But  still  wilt  be  my  faithful,  and  my  gentle  little  boy  ! 

My  winsome  one,  my  gallant  one,  so  fair,  so  happy 
now. 

With  thy  bonnet  set  so  proudly  upon  thy  shining  brow. 

With  thy  fearless  bounding  motions,  and  thy  laugh  of 
thoughtless  glee. 

So  circled  by  a  father’s  love  which  wards  each  ill 
from  thee  ! 

Can  I  suppose  another  time  when  this  shall  all  be  o’er. 

And  thy  cheek  shall  wear  the  ruddy  badge  ol  happi¬ 
ness  no  more ; 

When  all  who  now  delight  in  thee  far  elsewhere  shall 
have  gone. 

And  thou  shalt  pilgrimize  through  life,  unfriended 
and  alone. 

Without  an  aid  to  strengthen  and  consol#  thy  troubled 
mind. 

Save  the  memory  of  the  love  of  those  who  left  thee 
thus  behind. 

Oh,  let  me  not  awake  the  thought,  but,  in  the  present 
blest. 

Make  thee  a  child  of  wisdom — and  to  Heaven  be¬ 
queath  the  rest : 

I  Far  rather  let  me  image  thee,  in  sunny  future  days. 
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Outdoing  every  deed  of  mine  and  wearing  brighter 
bays; 

With  leas  to  dull  thy  fervancy  of  recollected  |>ain. 

And  more,  to  animate  thy  course  of  glory  and  of  gain ; 
A  home  as  happy  shall  be  thine,  and  1  too  aball  be 
there. 

The  blessings  purchased  by  thy  worth  in  peace  and 
love  to  share — 

Shall  see  within  thy  beaming  eye  my  early  love  repaid. 
And  every  ill  of  failing  life  a  bliss  by  kindness  made- 
Shall  see  thee  i>our  upon  thy  son,  then  sitting  on  thy 
knee, 

A  father’s  gushing  tenderness,  such  as  I  feel  for  thee ; 
And  know,  as  I  this  moment  do,  no  brighter,  better 
joy. 

Than  thus  to  clasp  unto  my  soul  thy  darling  little  boy ! 
COLUMBUS, 

THE  DISCOVERER  OF  AMERICA. 

About  four  hundred  years  ago,  Christopher 
Columbus  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Genoa,  in  Italy. 
His  family  had  been  chiefly  sailors,  and  he  was 
brought  up  to  be  a  sailor  also.  After  having  been 
taught  geography  and  various  other  things  which 
it  is  necessary  for  a  sea-captain  to  know,  he  was 
sent  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  on  board  a  ship.  His 
first  voyages  were  short  ones,  up  and  down  the 
Mediterranean  Sea ;  then  he  sailed  into  the  great 
Northern  Ocean,  beyond  the  cold  .shores  of  Iceland. 
He  afterward  entered  on  board  a  ship  of  w.ar,  com¬ 
manded  by  one  of  his  relations,  and  fought  against 
the  Turks  and  Venetians,  with  whom  his  country¬ 
men,  the  Genoese  were  at  war.  While  he  was 
thug  at  sea,  he  not  only  pursued  with  industry  the 
usual  business  of  a  sea-life,  but  extended  his 
knowledge  of  geography  and  astronomy. 

After  several  years  thus  spent,  Columbus  entered 
the  service  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  made  many 
vo}'ages  to  the  western  coa.st  of  Africa,  to  the  Ca¬ 
naries,  the  Maileiias,  and  the  Azores,  islands  lying 
off  that  coast,  and  which  w«re  the  most  westerly 
parts  of  earth  at  that  time  known  to  Euroj^ans. 
In  one  of  these  visits  to  these  islands,  a  person  in¬ 
formed  him,  that  having  sailed  further  toward  the 
west  than  u.sual,  he  had  picked  up  out  of  the  sea 
a  piece  of  wood  curiously  carved,  and  evidently  not 
done  with  an  iron  tool,  such  as  Europeans  use. 
Similar  pieces  of  carved  wood  had  been  also  thrown 
on  the  coast  of  Madeira ;  and  very  thick  canes, 
like  those  which  travellers  had  found  in  India,  had 
been  seen  floating  on  the  waves ;  great  trees  also, 
torn  up  by  the  roots  had  been  cast  on  shore ;  and 
once,  two  dead  bodies  of  men,  with  features  which 
were  unlike  both  Europeans  and  Africans. 

Columbus  listened  attentively,  and  thought  much 
of  these  accounts;  and  as  these  floahng  things  hal 
all  been  drifted  from  the  west,  he  supposed  that 
there  must  be  some  unknown  land  in  that  quarter. 
As  soon  as  he  had  formed  this  opinion,  he  wished 
to  sail  forth  and  explore  ;  but  as  he  had  not  money 
enough  himself  to  fit  out  ships  and  hire  sailors,  he 
determined  to  try  to  persuale  some  king  or  govern¬ 
ment  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  trial.  He  first 
endeavored  to  persuade  the  (Jenoese  to  adopt  tlie 
plan — for  he  wished  his  own  country  to  gain  the 
honor  and  profit  of  the  discoveries  which  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  make ;  but  they  ridiculed  the  scheme. 
He  next  applied  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  from 
whom  he  had  good  hope  of  encouragement,  for  the 
Portuguese  of  that  time  were  very  much  inclined  to 
making  discoveries,  and  had  lately  found  out  the 
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{lawa^  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
King  of  Portugal  ordered  some  skilful  iwrsons  to 
hear  all  Columbus  had  got  to  say  on  the  subject ; 
but  he  afterward  sent  out  a  ship  of  his  own,  with¬ 
out  employing  Columbus  to  command  it.  The 
Portuguese  captain  met  with  contrary  winds,  and 
fioon  returned  without  having  matle  any  discover}’. 
Columbus,  finding  how  ill  the  King  had  used  him, 
determined  to  stay  no  longer  in  Portugal ;  he  there¬ 
fore  proceeded  to  Spain  to  make  his  propo.sals  to 
the  King  and  Queen  of  that  countr) ,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella. 

The  Sjianiards  are  generally  very  slow  and  cau¬ 
tious  about  every  thing ;  and  if  Columbus  had  not 
been  as  wise  and  patient  as  he  was  brave,  he  would 
have  given  up  the  whole  plan  in  desjiair.  Some¬ 
times  the  government  gave  him  hopes  and  prom¬ 
ises  ;  then  they  found  difficulties  and  would  do 
nothing.  At  length,  after  six  or  seven  years  of 
uncertainty  and  delay.  Queen  Isabella  stooil  his 
friend,  and  procured  for  him  the  charge  of  three 
ships — very  small  ones  indeed,  and  ill-built,  not 
carr}’ing  altogether  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men  With  the.se  Columbus  set  sail,  in 
sight  of  a  vast  crowd  of  jKjrsons  who  all  wished 
him  success,  but  were  astonished  at  his  boldness  in 
attempting  the  perils  of  an  untried  ocean,  and 
scarcely  hoj)ed  ever  to  see  either  him  or  any  of  his 
crew  again. 

Columbus  first  sailed  to  the  Canaries,  where  he 
was  obliged  to  repair  his  vessels;  and  then  directed 
his  course  due  west,  across  the  great  Atlantic, 
where  never  ship  had  been  known  to  jdow  the 
waves  before.  No  sooner  had  the  sailors  lost  sight 
of  land  than  their  hearts  began  to  sink,  and  weep¬ 
ing  and  beating  their  breasts,  they  bewailed  their 
lot  like  men  condemned  to  die  ;  while  Columbus 
strove  to  comfort  and  cheer  tlieni  with  hopes  of  the 
rich  countries  they  might  discover.  After  a  while 
they  found  the  .sea  covered  with  weeds  as  thick  as 
a  meadow  with  grass ;  and  the  sailors  feared  that 
they  would  soon  be  at  a  stand— that  they  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  navigable  ocean — and  that 
some  strange  iiccident  w’ould  befal  them.  Still, 
however,  their  commander  cheered  them  on,  and 
the  sight  of  a  flock  of  birds  encouraged  them,  for 
they  thought  these  binls  came  from  land  not  very 
far  di.'<tant.  But  when  they  had  been  three  weeks 
at  sea,  and  still  saw  no  land,  they  grew  desjierate 
with  fear,  and  plotted  among  themselves  to  force 
their  cominender  to  turn  back  again,  lest  all  their 
provisions  should  be  consumed.  They  even  wick¬ 
edly  thought  of  throwing  him  overboard,  if  he 
should  still  op|)08e  their  wishes.  Columbus,  how¬ 
ever,  made  them  a  8j)e€ch  which 'quieted  them  for 
a  week  longer.  JSeveral  times  they  fancied  that 
they  saw  islands  at  a  distance,  but  these  proved  to 
be  only  clouds.  They  became  at  length  so  violent 
that  he  knew  not  how  to  ap{>ease  them,  and  he 
promised  that  if  he  did  not  see  land  after  tliree  more 
days,  he  would  consent  to  give  up  his  expedition, 
and  return  homo.  With  what  anxious  eyes  must 
he  then  have  watched  for  land !  Oir  the  result  of 
those  three  days  depended  the  success  of  that  plan 
which  he  had  pursued  with  so  much  patienc^and 
with  such  eager  hope. 

But  the  signs  that  they  wetf  approaching  land 
became  more  and  more  encouraging.  The  sea  be¬ 
came  shallower ;  early  every  morning  flocks  of  land 
birds  began  to  flutter  around  them,  cheering  them 


with  their  sweet  warblings ;  and  these  little  song¬ 
sters  all  left  the  ships  in  the  evenings,  as  if  to  roost 
on  shore.  The  crew  of  one  of  the  vessels  picked 
up  a  piece  of  cane  newly  cut ;  and  another  a 
branch  of  fresh  red  berries ;  and  the  air  blew  softer 
and  warmer.  Columbus  therefore  ordered  the  sails 
to  be  taken  in,  and  strict  watch  to  be  kept  in  all 
the  ships,  lest  the  vessels  should  come  Ux)  .suddenly 
on  the  shore.  He  and  all  his  men  remained  stand 
ing  on  the  deck  hxiking  out  eagerly.  At  la.st  he 
spied  a  distant  light;  it  wa.s  moving,  a.s  if  carrietl 
about  from  house  to  house.  Soon  after  the  glad 
cry  of  land !  land  !  was  heard  from  the  foremixit 
ship;  and  at  dawn  of  day  they  plainly  saw  the 
little  i.sland  of  St.  Salvador,  green  and  woody, 
and  watered  with  many  pleasant  streams,  lying 
stretched  before  them. 

Columbus  was  the  first  to  leap  on  shore,  to  kiss 
the  earth,  and  to  thank  God  on  his  knees  for  this 
happy  end  of  his  long  vo}*^.  His  men  followed ; 
and  then,  throwing  themselves  at  the  feet  of  their 
captain,  they  all  thanked  him  for  leading  them 
thither,  and  l)egged  his  forgiveness  for  their  impa¬ 
tience  and  unruly  behavior.  The  j)oor  inhabitiinLs, 
a  simple  and  innocent  race  of  copj)er-colored  men, 
came  flocking  down  to  the  beach,  and  received  the 
white  men  with  marks  of  resj)ect. 

Columbus  had  set  sail  on  the  3d  day  of  August, 
1492;  and  it  was  on  the  12th  day  of  Octol)er  that 
he  landed  thus,  on  one  of  the  clu.ster  of  i.slands 
called  the  Bahamas.  He  afterward  discovered  the 
larger  islands  of  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo:  to  which, 
with  the  neighboring  islands  lying  at  the  entrance 
of  the  great  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  North  and 
South  America,  the  name  of  the  West  Indies  has 
been  given :  and  in  a  third  voyage,  he  discovered 
|)art  of  the  great  continent  of  South  America.  Sonie 
|)art  of  North  America  was  discovered  about  this 
time  by  some  English  seaman. 

The  West  India  islands  must  have  charmed  the 
eyes  of  the  first  discoverers.  There  they  beheld  the 
stately  and  beautiful  mahogany  tree,  tlie  wckkI  of 
which  is  now  so  generally  used  in  this  country  for 
chairs  and  tables.  Almost  every  plant  and  every 
bird  was  ditferent  from  those  of  Europe,  the  old 
world  which  these  Sjtaniards  left  behind  them: 
they  were  generally  more  gay  and  beautiful. 

It  is  said,  the  natives  of  these  islands  did  not 
know  the  use  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  their 
plants— the  sugar-cane,  until  they  learnt  it  from  the 
Spaniards.  The  sugar-cane  is  a  kind  of  reed  which 
grows  to  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height.  When  ripe 
it  is  of  a  bright  golden  color ;  and  it  is  crowned  by 
a  flower  somewhat  like  a  plume  of  white  feathers. 
When  the  canes  are  matured,  the  juice  is  pressed 
out  in  a  mill,  and  then  boiled  and  purified,  until  at 
last  sugar  is  produced. 

DEATH  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Passing  through  the  great  hall,  ornamented  with 
pictures  of  Engli-sh  hunting  scenes,  we  ascended  the 
oaken  stair-case,  with  its  carved  and  antique  balus¬ 
trade.  We  stood  at  the  door — we  pressed  the 
handle — the  room  and  the  bed  where  he  died  were 
before  us.  Nothing  in  the  lofty  drama  of  his  ex¬ 
istence  surpassed  the  grandeur  of  that  final  scene. 
The  cold  which  he  had  taken  from  exposure,  in 
overseeing  some  part  of  his  grounds,  and  which  re¬ 
sisted  the  earlier  domestic  remedies  that  were  ap¬ 


plied,  advanced  in  the  course  of  two  short  days  into 
that  frightlul  form  of  the  disease  of  the  throat,  La~ 
It  became  necessar}’  for  him  to  take  to 
his  bed.  His  valued  friend.  Dr.  Craik,  was  in- 
.stantly  summoned,  and  assistefl  by  the  best  medical 
skill  of  the  surrounding  country,  exhausted  all  the 
means  of  his  art,  but  without  atfording  him  relief. 
He  patiently  submitteil,  though  in  great  distreM,  to 
the  various  remedies  proposed,  but  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  deep  gloom  setting  upon  the  counte¬ 
nances  of  the  medical  gentlemen,  that  the  case  was 
hopeless.  Advancing  insidiously,  the  disease  had 
fastened  itself  with  deadly  certainty.  Ixioking  with 
perfect  calmness  on  the  sobbing  gpoup  around  him, 
he  said  :  ‘‘Grieve  not,  my  friends — it  is  as  I  anti¬ 
cipated  from  the  first — the  debt  which  we  all  owe 
is  now  about  to  be  paid — I  am  resigned  to  the  event.” 
Reiiuesting  Mrs.  Washington  to  bring  him  two  wills 
from  his  escritoire,  he  directed  one  to  be  burned,  and 
placed  the  other  in  her  hands,  as  his  last  will  and 
testament,  and  then  gave  some  final  instructions  to 
Mr.  Lear,  his  secretary  and  relation,  as  to  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  his  business  alfairs.  He  soon  after 
became  greatly  distres.sed,  and  as,  in  the  parox¬ 
ysms  which  became  more  frequent  and  violent, 
Mr.  Lear,  who  was  extended  on  the  bed  by  his 
side,  assisted  him  to  turn,  he,  with  kindness,  but 
with  difficulty,  articulated,  “  I  fear  I  give  you 
great  trouble,  sir — but — perhaps  it  is  a  duty  we  all 
owe,  one  to  another — I  trust  you  may  receive  the 
same  attention,  when  you  shall  require  it.” 

x\s  the  night  waned,  the  fatal  symptoms  became 
more  imminent.  His  breath  became  more  labored 
and  .sulfocating,  .and  his  voice  soon  after  failed  him. 
Perceiving  his  end  approaching,  he  straightened 
himself  to  his  full  length,  he  folded  his  own  hands 
in  the  nece.ssary  attitude  upon  his  chest — placing 
his  finger  u{ion  the  pulse  of  the  left  wrist,  and  thus 
calmly  prepared,  and  watching  his  own  dissolution, 
he  awaited  the  summons  of  his  Maker.  'The  last 
faint  hopes  of  his  friends  had  disappeared.  Mrs. 
Washington,  stupified  with  grief,  sat  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  her  eyes  fixed  steadfastly  upon  him ;  Dr. 
Craik,  in  deep  gloom,  stood  with  his  face  buried  in 
his  hands  at  the  fire — his  faithful  black  servant 
Christopher,  the  tears  uncontrolled  trickling  down 
his  face,  on  one  side,  took  the  last  look  of  his  dying 
I  master ;  while  Mr.  I.ear,  in  speechless  grief,  with 
foldetl  hands,  bent  over  his  pillow  on  the  other. 
Nought  broke  the  stillness  of  his  last  moments,  but 
the  suppressed  sobs  of  the  affectionate  servants  col¬ 
lected  on  the  stair-case ;  the  tick  of  the  large  clock 
in  the  hall,  as  it  measured  off  with  painful  distinct¬ 
ness,  the  last  fleeting  moments  of  his  existehce,  and 
the  low  moan  of  the  winter  wind,  as  it  swept 
through  the  leafless  snow-covered  trees ;  the  labor¬ 
ing  and  wearied  spirit  drew  nearer,  and  nearer,  to 
its  goal ;  the  blood  languidly  coursed  slower  and 
more  slowly  through  its  channels — the  noble  heart 
stopped — struggled — stopjied — fluttered — the  right 
hand  slowly  slid  from  the  wrist,  upon  which  its 
finger  had  been  placed — it  fell  at  the  side — and  the 
manly  effigy  of  Washington  was  all  that  remained, 
extended  u{)on  the  death  couch. 

All  men  complain  that  cards  are  ill  shuffled  till 
they  get  a  good  hand. 

The  upright,  if  he  sufier  calumny  to  move  him, 
fears  the  tongue  of  man  more  than  the  eye  of  God. 
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TO  MY  READERS. 


THE  TWO  LITTLE  BOYS.  j 

One  week  a(^,  there  was  a  little  boy  playing: 
here;  I  wish  that  I  could  see  him  now:  I  liked 
that  little  boy.  I  did  not  know  why  I  liked  him  : 

I  see  a  great  many  boys  every  day,  but  none  looked 
so  gay  and  happy  as  he  did.  They  told  me  he  was 
ill,  be  cannot  be  still  ill,  for  his  cheek  was  soft  and 
fair,  and  his  step  was  strong.  He  w'as  as  old  as  I 
am,  but  no  older ;  and  when  sometimes  I  have  been 
ill,  I  have  very  soon  got  w'ell  again.  Perhaps  this 
woman  can  tell  me  where  to  find  him :  I  am  sure 
she  is  kind,  for  she  staid  to  give  some  halfpence  to 
that  old  man  with  white  hair,  who  wadks  upon 
crutches,  and  she  smiled  too,  as  if  she  loved  to  do 
good.  I  will  ask  her,  and  she  will  take  me  to  him. 

“  Good  woman,  will  you  tell  me  where  I  can 
find  a  little  boy  who  played  here  last  week,  with 
bright  hair  like  gold,  and  eyes  that  looked  kind, 
and  seemed  to  say  that  he  was  happy  ?” 

When  little  Harry  Grey  had  said  this,  the  woman 
to  whom  he  spoke,  led  him  by  the  hand  to  where 
an  <^d  church  stood ;  ivy  had  grown  all  over  its 
walls,  and  round  it  on  every  side  were  graves ;  a 
great,  great  many.  Some  of  them  had  cold  white 
stone  over  them ;  others  had  only  flowers  planted 
round,  and  pretty  trees  grew  there,  with  long 
branches  bent  down,  as  if  they  too  w’ept  for  the 
dead. 

There  was  one  little  mound  of  earth,  that  must 
have  been  newly  made,  for  the  grass  over  it  was 
not  fresh  or  green,  but  looked  as  if  it  had  been  cut 
up  with  the  spade,  and  there  were  no  flowers  yet 
round  about  it 

When  the  woman  came  to  the  grave,  she  said, 
in  a  low  and  sad  veice,  **  The  little  boy  with  the 
bright  hair  and  the  happy  eye  is  laid  there  to  sleep.” 
Then  Harry  wept  very  much,  and  said,  "  Mamma 
has  often  told  me  of  this,  hut  I  did  not  think  it  could 
come  so  very  true  ;**  and  he  cried  a  great  deal,  and 
sat  down  beside  the  little  grave,  and  said,  **  Six 
days  ago  I  saw  him,  and  now  he  has  gone  away  : 
he  will  never  play  any  more ;  yet  then  he  looked 
quite  well  and  very  happy.  He  did  not  join  with 


the  other  boys  when  they  were  bad ;  he  did  not 
even  run  after  the  blue  butterflies ;  he  .said  it  might 
hurt  them  :  good  little  boy  !  he  liked  better  to  ga¬ 
ther  the  wild  flowers  that  grew  about ;  and  now, 
perhaps,  he  is  gathering  flowers  in  God’s  own  garden 
in  heaven.” 

When  the  woman  saw  that  Harry  was  himself 
a  good  little  boy,  she  sat  down  by  his  side,  and  took 
his  hand  in  hers  and  said,  “  Yes,  God  is  good,  and 
he  puts  ft  into  our  hearts  to  hope  and  think  that  the 
little  child  is  happy  in  heaven,  that  we  may  not  be 
too  sorry  for  his  having  gone  away.  He  never 
w'ished  to  do  evil ;  he  loved  every  body  and  every 
thing  that  was  good :  he  was  gentle,  and  was  never 
heard  to  s()eak  what  was  not  true :  he  was  goo<l 
to  the  poor,  and  when  he  had  nothing  else  to  give 
them,  he  gave  them  kind  words,  so  that  all  blessed 
him ;  and  Gotl  too  would  bless  him,  for  he  loves 
those  who  love  him,  so  that  we  should  not  grieve 
that  he  is  taken  away,  but  be  happy  that  he  was 
ready  to  go.  God  calls  the  strong  as  well  as  the 
weak  ;  little  children  as  well  as  old  people,  and  it 
may  be,  that  you  or  I  may  next  be  laid  by  the  side 
of  the  little  child :  shall  we  pray,  that  by  his  side 
also  we  may  see  God  when  we  rise  from  the  grave 

Then  little  Hany  knelt  by  her  side,  and  laid  his 
heail  upon  the  grave  and  prayed ;  and  when  he  got 
up,  he  could  not  go  again  to  play  and  be  happy,  in 
the  veiy  spot  where  a  few  days  before  he  had  seen 
that  pretty  child  at  play ;  so  that  he  went  home, 
and  put  his  arms  round  his  mother’s  neck,  and 
said,  “  Mamma,  teach  me  how  to  be  good,  for  God 
has  taken  a  little  child  like  me  to  the  grave,  and, 
perhajis,  he  may  take  me  too  before  I  am  ready  for 
heaven,  if  I  do  not  from  this  very'  day  begin  to 
please  him  more.” 

The  influence  of  the  goal  man  ceases  not  at 
death ;  he,  as  the  visible  agent,  is  removed,  but  the 
light  and  influence  of  his  example  still  remain ;  and 
the  moral  elements  of  this  world  will  long  show  the 
traces  of  their  vigor  and  purity ;  just  a.s  the  west¬ 
ern  sky,  after  the  sun  has  set,  still  betrays  the 
glowing  traces  of  the  dejtarted  orb. 


My  young  friends  will  remember  a  promise  made 
to  them  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Gazette,  that 
I  should  give  them  a  series  of  entertaining  stories 
illustrated  with  beautiful  engravings  executed  in 
Ix)ndon.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  informing 
them  that  after  a  considerable  provoking,  yet  un¬ 
avoidable  delay,  I  have  received  by  the  steamship 
Britannia  the  promised  pictures — nearly  a  hundred 
in  all,  and  every  numl)er  of  the  Gazette  hereafter 
will  contain  pictorial  embellishments  entirely  eclips¬ 
ing  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  other  j^eri- 
odicals  for  youth.  I  hojie  my  readers  will  have 
no  cause  to  complain  of  any  department  in  their 
favorite  jKiper.  It  will  be  my  constant  endeavor 
to  lay  before  them  such  mental  food  as  shall 
strengthen,  improve,  and  exhilerate  their  minds. 

Every  subscriber  to  the  Gazette  should  carefully 
preserv'c  the  numbers,  and  when  the  volume  is 
completed,  have  them  bound  together  in  the  form 
of  a  book.  They  will  then  have  a  delightful  vol¬ 
ume  to  refer  to  at  all  times,  from  which  to  glean 
amusement  and  instruction. 

THE  HIGHLAND  FAIRIES- 

WRITTEN  FOR  EVERY  YOUTH’S  GAZETTE. 

Quoth  he,  ’twas  on  a  summer’s  eve 

When  woods  are  green  and  skies  are  fair. 

There  are  some,  doubtless,  among  my  young 
readers,  who  have  curiosity  enough  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  person  who  addresses  them  in  these 
chronicles  of  the  fairy-folk.  They  suppose  that 
like  other  people  I  must  have  what  Shak.spere  calls 

"  A  local  habitation  and  a  name,” 
and  concerning  these,  that  it  is  fitting  they  should 
be,  in  a  certain  degree,  enlightened.  "  With  all 
my  heart,”  say  I,  provided  you  will  rest  contented 
with  what  I  see  fit  to  tell  you.  Though  I  am  of  a 
communicative  disposition,  yet  I  give  fair  warning 
that  I  am  one  of  those  odd  jiersons  who  like  to  tell 
their  own  story  in  their  own  way.  Let  me  weave 
my  tale  according  to  my  own  notions  of  propriety, 
and  I  can  go  on  with  a  good  heart,  and  promise 
them  a  reasonable  share  of  entertainment.  But  the 
moment  I  am  pressed  out  of  my  own  course,  I  be¬ 
come  discouraged  and  perplexed.  Compel  me  to  do 
things  as  other  people  do  them,  and  you  make  me 
at  once  the  most  confused  of  mortals.  I  must  have 
ample  room  and  verge  enough  for  my  excursions. 
My  literary  horse  in  particular  would  never  go  in 
a  j(^-trot  nor  even  in  a  canter.  He  is  not,  to  tell 
the  truth,  made  of  altogether  such  stuff  as  other 
horses  are  made  of.  He  is  midway  between  a  pe- 
gasus  and  a  griffin.  In  his  social  aspect  he  bears 
a  marvelous  resemblance  to  the  sphinx,  while  his 
wings  are  as  light  as  any  zephyr’s. 

My  name  is  of  very  little  consequence.  My 
particular  acquaintances  all  call  me  Old  Gregory, 
O'"  Gregory  the  Ancient,  and  my  readers  must  be 
content  to  do  the  same.  The  latter  appellation, 
indeed,  is  the  one  by  which  I  commonly  go  in  my 
own  little  world  of  friends,  which,  heaven  knows, 
is  circumscribed  enough.  Now  I  am  not  thus  called 
in  tl|i  same  way  that  Pistol  is  called  Ancient  Pistol 
in  Shakspere’s  play^for  I  never  was  in  the  military 
service  at  all.  I  am  simply  a  talkative,  foolish  old 
man,  who  have  been  privileged  to  live  all  my  life 
long  in  such  peace  and  quietness  as  rarely  fell  to 
the  lot  of  mortals.  I  am,  indeed,  a  sort  of  fixture 
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in  creation.  T  have  not  p-own  older,  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  for  these  many  years.  I  still  inhabit  the  spot 
where  my  pleasant  sunny  infancy  and  my  dream¬ 
ing  manhood  were  spent.  There  I  have  grown  up 
as  I  could,  and  have  become  what  I  am.  I  have 
had  father  and  mother  and  sweet  sisters,  but  they 
have  all  vanished  into  the  past.  I  have  had  many 
kind  and  loving  relatives,  but  they  too  are  gone.  I 
have  had  many  noble  and  attached  friends,  but  these, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  are  no  more.  I  am  now 
alone  in  the  world — alone  with  my  blind  old  hou.se- 
keeper,  who  is  also  as  deaf  as  any  adder,  with  my 
tabby  cat,  my  library  and  my  pipe.  I  have,  I  feel, 
but  one  thing  more  to  do  in  this  world,  and  that  is 
to  write  some  chronicles.  Were  it  not  for  this 
agreeable  task,  it  might  well  be  said  of  me  a** 
Walter  Scott  unjustly  hinted  of  himself,  when  all 
the  world  thought  differently, 

“  Sui»erfluou8  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage.” 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  of  all  those  whom  1 
address,  not  one  will  ever  look  upon  my  Inxlily 
form.  I  shall  be  to  them  only  as  a  voice,  sj^aking 
out  of  the  unseen  world — may  my  words  l)e  words 
of  pleasantness  and  delight ! 

As  to  my  residence,  I  invite  all  my  readers  to 
visit  me  and  see  for  themselves.  It  is  a  curious 
old  nest,  or  rookery,  (as  I  have  been  pleased  to  call 
it,)  among  the  Highlands  on  the  Hudson  River, 
within  view  of  the  renowned  Dunderberg,  and  al¬ 
most  within  the  .shadow  of  Antony’s  nose.  There 
it  is  perched  among  the  rocks,  a  nice  relic  of  the 
olden  time,  more  dear  to  me  than  would  be  a  baro¬ 
nial  hall  or  a  kingly  palace.  It  is  alike  sheltered 
from  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  .summer, 
and  hangs  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  overlooking  a  quiet 
little  valley  of  about  half  a  mile  in  extent,  through 
which  a  fierce  little  stream  goes  whistling  and  foam¬ 
ing  to  the  river.  Its  architecture  is  such  as  it 
pleased  my  ancestors  to  bestow  upon  it,  being 
nothing  more  or  less  than  that  which  may  belong 
to  a  square  two  story  stone  house  with  a  quaint 
little  attic  from  which  an  enormous  dormer  window 
protrudes  on  the  side  next  the  river,  which  might 
be  seen  from  it,  were  it  not  for  the  said  Antony’s 
nose,  which  has  rather  imprudently  thrown  itself 
in  front.  The  hill  on  which  it  is  built  spreads 
itself  in  a  sort  of  simicircular  mound  in  front,  form¬ 
ing  before  my  door  a  beautiful  little  greensward, 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  a  copse  of  hazel,  button- 
wood  and  oak.  Upon  this  greensward,  since  the 
year  1803, 1  have  never  suffered  human  foot  to 
tread.  There  are  no  walks  leading  through  it,  or 
over  it.  The  access  to  my  mansion  is  by  a  zig  zag 
road  on  the  left  side,  winding  curiously  through 
the  underwood,  and  by  a  simicircular  path  on  the 
right ;  and  my  visiters  are  often  surprised  at  their 
sudden  entrance  upon  the  very  secrets  of  my  door- 
yard  and  cabbage  garden,  before  they  are  made 
aware  that  they  are  near  my  house  at  all. 

In  front  of  my  mansion  is  a  very  comfortable  old- 
fashioned  Dutch  portico,  with  broad,  easy  seats  on 
each  side,  where  I  set  and  smoke  my  pipe  on  sum¬ 
mer  evenings,  and  indulge  myself  in  meditation. 
In  open  view  from  this  portico,  and  situated  on  the 
very  center  of  the  greensward,  is  a  natural  little 
tumulus,  or  mound,  covered  with  the  softest  grass, 
which  I  have  named  the  fairy-mound.  On  a  line 
with  fairy-mound,  towering  majestically  over  the 
farther  edge  of  the  copse,  is  a  venerable  oak, 
]>lanted  by  one  of  my  remote  ancestors  on  her  first 


coming  into  the  country.  This  oak  I  have  called 
the  oak  of  the  Elves,  with  what  propriety  I  shall 
leave  my  readers  to  judge  when  I  shallhave  fin¬ 
ished  my  story. 

It  wa.s  on  a  mild  mid.summer  evening,  a  few  years 
ago,  when  I  was  in  the  first  mellowne.<»8  of  my  declin¬ 
ing  years,  and  when  I  had  just  begun  to  seek  in  study 
and  quiet  meditation  that  recreation  which  I  no  lon¬ 
ger  found  in  active  out-of-door  duties — it  wa.s  on  a 
mild  midsummer  evening,  I  say.  that  I  sat  upon  my 
stoop  smoking  my  pipe,  and  chewing  the  cud,  of  a 
favorite  passage  in  the  Fairy  Queen  of  Sjiencer. 
The  last  rays  of  the  sun  yet  lingered  gloriously 
upon  the  summit  of  the  Dtinderberg,  and  the  few 
clouds  that  floated  around  its  shaggy’  brow  seemed 
all  bathed  in  liquid  gold.  F'ver  and  anon  some 
adventurous  night  hawk,  allured  out  of  his  nest  by 
the  gl(X)m  that  already  hung  around  the  lower  part 
of  the  mountain,  darted  suddenly  into  the  air,  and 
after  a  few  fantastic  whirls,  sunk  heavily  down 
again  with  an  attempt  at  a  scream,  and  buried  him¬ 
self  in  the  ruggid  foliage  of  the  cliffs.  The  first 
soft  crimson  and  yellow  hues  of  the  twilight  had 
already  fallen  upon  the  valley  and  the  forest,  and 
as  I  looked  upward  to  the  sky  through  the  shadow 
of  the  mountain,  I  could  faintly  discern,  here  and 
there,  a  star  quivering  upon  the  brow  of  the  night. 

“Wonderful  would  it  he,”  thought  I  to  myself 
as  I  repeated  for  the  fiftieth  time  the  j)a.s.sage  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  “  wonderful  would  it  \te,  if 
these  mad  visions  of  this  mail  jxx't  were  realized. 
And  then  Dan  Shakspere  too,  the  merry  rogue, 
has  indulged  with  all  his  merry  ardor,  and  beauti¬ 
ful  quaintness,  in  the  same  fascinating  dreams.  But 
ah  me — they  are  all  fictions  of  merry  England.  In 
this  bu.sy,  bustling,  work-day  world  of  America, 
we  have  neither  time  nor  opportunity  even  to  dream 
of  the  fairy-folk.” 

As  I  finished  this  solilloquy,  half  aloud,  my  eye 
by  chance  rested  upon  an  enormous  dahlia,  of  the 
variety  called  “  Priestley’s  Enchanters,”  which  my 
goexi  friend  Thorbum,  of  New  York,  had  sent  me 
in  the  spring  with  his  compliments.  Although 
there  was  no  wind,  the  splendid  flower  seemed 
slightly  bending  and  waving  upon  its  stalk,  and  the 
beautifully  mottled  white  and  red  petals  were  stirring 
in  their  bed.  The  movement  was  so  unusual  that 
I  half  arose  from  my  seat  to  look  at  it.  Presently 
there  was  a  more  vigorous  shaking,  and  as  I  Imd 
aside  my  pipe  to  give  myself  the  advantage  of  ac¬ 
tual  contact  and  inspection,  a  beautiful  butterfly, 
as  I  supposed,  emerged  from  among  the  petals,  and 
after  hovering  around  the  flower  for  a  few  moments, 
alighted  upon  one  of  the  pedicels  and  began  shak¬ 
ing  its  wings  at  a  tremendous  rate.  My  listlessness 
was  soon  changed  into  interest  and  curiosity,  when 
I  noticed  the  peculiar  structure  of  this  supposed 
insect.  I  was  wont,  “  lane  syne,”  to  pride  myself 
considerably  on  my  attainments  in  natural  hi.stor}', 
but  the  present  specimen  of  entomology  baffled  all 
my  science.  It  had  the  characteristics  of  none  of 
the  orders  but  that  of  Deptera,  but  how  or  where 
to  rank  it  under  this,  I  knew  not,  for  it  resem¬ 
bled  neither  gnat  or  gadfly,  neither  musquito, 
house-fly,  or  horse-fly.  It  seemed  to  be  enfolded, 
as  it  were,  in  a  mantle  of  silken  texture,  and  its 
size  exceeded  that  of  any  one  of  that  order  I  had 
ever  seen.  “  Here,”  I  exclaimed,  with  some  enthu¬ 
siasm,  “  is  a  curious  specimen  for  my  cabinet.  Be 
I  quiet  for  a  moment,  my  little  gentleman,  and  I  shall 


make  your  acquaintance  secutufumartem  and  fmiw- 
fixo  pectore." 

Whether  it  wius  my  h;i.sty  movenient  towanl  the 
dahlia,  or  my  latin  which  terrified  the  object  of  my 
curiosity,  I  knew  not,  but  my  exclamation  was  no 
sooner  made,  than  it  took  flight,  and  after  whirling 
about  in  the  air  for  a  few  seconds,  quietly  settled 
upon  the  rim  of  my  hai.  Then  I  heard  a  sharp 
sound,  something  like  the  twang  of  a  knitting  needle, 
evidently  modulated  into  a  stut  of  cachination. 
You  may  imagine  my  surprise  w’hen,  after  this  was 
concludwl,  a  fine  silvery  voice  prtKeeded  from  the 
inst‘ct,  distinctly  articulating  words  in  my  own 
vernacular : 

“  By  your  leave,  hi-hi-hi,  no,  cruel  mortal,  I  am 
not  he-hi,  in  a  humor  at  pre.sent,  to  grace  that 
smoky  study  wall  of  yours.” 

A  mingled  emotion  of  wonder  and  joyful  hope 
agitated  my  breast  at  the  strang**  salutation.  What 
curious  spirit  hail  I  evoked  from  the  air  ?  Was 
this  one  of  the  fairy*  people — one  of  the  invisible 
host,  unconsciously  summoned  into  my  presence 
by  my  eloquent  solilloquy?  “  P.«ha,”  I  exclaimed, 
a-s  these  questions  darted  through  my  bniin,  “  1  see 
it  all;  the  fumes  of  toliacco  play  wild  tricks  in  my 
cranium  sometimes.  Philosophers  say  that  an  ex- 
‘cited  imagination  can  give  form  and  expression, 
oftentimes,  to  emptiness  and  vanity.  If  thou  art 
anything  but  air  and  a  phantom,  answer  me  again.” 

“  Air  and  a  phantom !’’  replied  the  same  thin, 
silvery  voice,  “  hi-hi-he-a.  Sapient  mortal,  I  crave 
your  further  acquaintance.  Your  S|)enscrs  and 
Shaksjieres  are  your  best  philosophers  after  all, 
though  the  one  mistook  his  vocation,  and  the  other 
.slandered  hi.s  betters  And  yet  wild  Will  was  not 
far  wrong  when  he  .sang  of  me.  Permit  me  to  in¬ 
troduce  myself  in  his  words,  supposing  your  sapi 
ence  to  be  the  questioner :” 

“  Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  making  quite. 

Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite. 
Called  Robin  Good-fellow.  Are  you  not  he 
That  fright  the  maidens  of  the  villagery. 

Skim  milk,  and  sometimes  labor  in  the  quern, 

And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewife  chum. 
And  sometimes  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm ; 
.Mislead  night-wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm; 
These  that  Hobgoblin  call  you  and  sweet  Puck, 

You  do  their  work  and  they  shall  have  good  luck 

“  Yes,  monal,  I  am  he.  I  am  Robin  Good-fellow, 
or  Hobgoblin,  or  Sweet  Puck,  at  your  service.  If  I 
mi.stake  net.  yw  are  one  of  those  who  are  ambi¬ 
tious  of  an  acquaintance  in  fairy  land  ?” 

“  Such  is  my  desire,”  I  replied,  as  I  elevated  my 
hand,  almost  unconsciously,  to  my  hat. 

“  Nay,  hands  ofT,  if  you  please ;  we  spirits  will 
not  endure  rough  treatment;”  and  with  another 
chuckle,  he  spread  his  wings,  and  after  having 
sailed  two  or  three  times  in  a  sort  of  circle  in  the 
air,  as  if  to  display  the  beauty  of  his  wings,  and 
the  exquisite  texture  of  his  silken  robe,  alighted 
upon  the  railing  of  the  stoop,  and  with  a  very 
graceful  air,  beckoned  me  to  sit  down.  Tlie  min¬ 
gled  emotion  that  at  first  disturbed  my  heart,  had 
by  this  time  settled  into  one  of  exulting  hope  at  the 
near  prospect  of  having  my  fondest  dreams  realized. 
In  such  terms  as  I  could  muster  at  the  meunent,  I 
thamked  the  curious  little  fairy  for  his  courtesy,  and 
seating  myself,  resumed  vty  pipe,  not  forgetting  to 
inquire  whether  tob.;cco-8inoke  was  agreeable  to 
him,  to  which  he  returned  a  polite  affirmative. 

A  pause  of  a  few  moments  succeeded,  daring 


which  iny  little  gentleman  very  coolly  folded  up 
his  wjrifpi.  and  ailjusted  hia  dress,  and  then  he  com¬ 
menced  singing : 

“Over  hill, over  dale. 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  briar. 

Over  i>ark,  over  pale, 

Thorougli  flood,  thorough  fire, 

I  do  wander  everywhere 
Swifter  than  the  moony’s  ajihere.” 

“  By  your  leave,  sweet  Hobgoblin,”  said  I,  as  the 
homor  of  the  thing  began  to  grow  upon  me,  “  f  will 
he  obliged  to  you  for  such  information  as  you  may 
see  fit  to  impart  coiireniing  fairiedom.” 

“  With  all  my  heart,”  replied  J:e,  “  and  as  you 
obsen’c  that  the  fair  mistress  of  the  night  has  com* 
inensed  her  reign,  I  shall  have  the  happiness  to  en¬ 
lighten  your  ignorance  to  some  purpose.  Viola! — 
chasti*  Dian  smiles  upon  us  rarely  this  bleascd  eve.” 

Indeed,  I  had  never  witnessed  a  more  beautiful 
evening.  The  moon,  as  we  could  see  her  through  I 
the  heavy  mountain  swells,  hung  like  a  sphere  of 
luminous  silver  in  the  blue  dome  of  the  sky,  and 
the  stars,  clustering  one  by  one,  in  her  train,  .seemed 
all  instinct  with  life.  A  few  delicate  clouds  floated 
here  and  there  over  the  clear  exjianse  above;  the 
yellow  hues  which  the  departing  kLss  of  the  sun¬ 
light  hsul  left,  ra])idly  changing  to  the  transparent 
brightness  which  such  a  night  im|)arts.  A  sw'cet 
breeze,  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  innumeralde 
wild  llowers,  was  stirring  upon  the  mountain  sides 
and  in  the  valley,  ki.ssing  the  grass  and  the  flowers 
as  it  passed,  and  delicately  sporting  with  the  honey¬ 
suckles  and  the  trumjiet  cree|>ers.  Dunderlieig  lay 
lM!fore  us,  like  a  giant  rejiosing  in  his  strength,  still 
dark  and  misty,  his  rough  summit  piercing  the  very 
.sky.  It  was  just  such  a  night  as  the  fairies  would 
lie  apt  to  choose  for  their  gambols,  and  as  T  rested 
my  eye  upon  the  mischievous  visage  of  my  queer 
little  visiter,  my  heart  heat  quick  with  the  pulses 
<if  joyful  c.vj»ectation.  He  seemed  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  my  glance,  for  bursting  out  into  the 
same  wild  cachination  in  which  he  had  before  in¬ 
dulged,  he  threw  open  the  fold  of  his  mantle,  and 
drawing  out  from  underneath  it,  what  I  t(K>k  to  be 
a  roll  of  cobweb,  with  a  quick  gesture  unfolded  it, 
and  before  I  was  aw'are  had  clapjied  it  ujion  my 
eyes. 

I  looked,  and  lo !  the  greensward  before  my  door 
was  filled  with  a  multitude  of  the  fairy  jieople.  On 
that  soft  gn*en  mound  which  I  have  mentioned,  was 
spread  a  bed  of  rose-leaves,  overhung  with  honey¬ 
suckles,  and  on  it  nqKised  a  beautiful  little  female 
figun*  w'hom  I’uck  Immeiliately  |K>in(ed  out  to  me 
:is  the  ap]K)inted  empress  of  the  night,  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  fairy  queen,  who  herself  w’a.s  not  in 
presence,  but  remained  with  her  court,  in  faiiyland. 
By  mosms  of  the  mysterious  covering  on  my  eyes, 

1  saw  her  form  and  features  with  wonderful  dis¬ 
tinctness.  The  most  e.xquisitely  Mended  hues  of 
the  lily,  and  the  rose  could  not  suriKi.‘»s  in  loveliness 
the  complexion  of  her  countenance.  Mild  blue 
eyes,’ of  that  inten.se  aiM  spiritual  expression  which 
we  sometimes  see  in  the  daughters  of  earth,  and 
which  having  seen  we  never  forget — w’ere  over- 
.sluulowcd  by  long  drooping  silken  lashes  of  au¬ 
burn  hue ;  and  over  her  sweet  forehead  hung  a 
profusion  of  ringlets  of  the  same  color,  weaving  in 
the  breeze,  and  twined  by  its  invisible  fingers  into 
ever-varying  and  ever-beautiful  combinations. 
And  tlicn  her  form,  how  delicate,  how  spirit-like ! 


Old  as  I  am,  and  mortal  as  I  still  believe  myself 
to  be,  I  must  confess  that  I  felt  a  queer  sensation 
about  my  heart  when  I  looked  upon  her.  What 
strange  vagaries  these  hearts  of  ours  will  lead  us  into 
sometimes. 

In  a  few  moments.  Puck,  the  grand  magician,  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  of  this  scene,  directed  my 
attention  to  the  oak  tree  that  stood  beyond  the 
greensward.  Innumerable  httle  ladders,  as  it  seemed 
of  spiders’  webs,  were  fastened  to  the  ground  be¬ 
neath,  and  thence  fastened  to  the  trunk,  branches 
and  branchets,  by  which  a  host  of  fairies  were  as¬ 
cending  and  descending  in  quick  succession.  It 
Tvas  curious  to  notice  the  activity  and  glee  of  the 
little  creatures,  as  they  glided  up  and  down,  smil¬ 
ing  and  chattering  as  if  their  hearts  w'ere  brimful  of 
joy.  After  some  time,  I  was  enabled  to  guess  at 
the  object  of  all  this  haste  and  noise ;  and  what 
had  at  first  seemed  frolic  only,  soon  ap{)eared  to  he 
a  serious  business.  Each  fay,  as  he  ascended, 
plucked  off  the  most  delicate  of  tlie  leaves  within 
his  reach,  and  as  he  reached  the  ground  again,  de- 
jiosited  it  in  the  hands  of  one  who  stood  ready  for 
the  purpose,  who  handed  it  again  to  another  and 
'  another  till  it  had  passed  through  the  fingers  of  a 
line  of  such,  stationed  for  the  purpose.  On  closer 
observation,  I  found  that  the  leaves  were  all  dis- 
]X)sed  in  regular  order  upon  the  grass,  so  as  to  form 
a  sort  of  carpet,  three  or  four  feet  wide,  reaching 
from  the  bed  of  dalilias  to  the  foot  of  the  mound  on 
which  the  empress  of  the  night  was  reposing.  As 
I  comprehended  this  I  cast  an  inquisitive  look  at 
Puck,  who  immediately  condescended  to  satisfy 
my  yet  unuttered  inquiries. 

“  Our  people,  an  you  see,  knowing  that  you  are 
a  devoted  atlmirer  of  the  fairy-folk,  have  pre|)ared 
for  your  entertainment,  b  onder  bed  of  leaves  is 
for  your  use,  by  means  of  which  you  may  gain 
access  to  our  empress,  and  hold  audience  with  her, 
that  is,  if  it  please  you  to  trust  yourself  in  such 
near  contact  with  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  our 
spirits.” 

“  Trust  myself !”  I  exclaimed,  in  a  half  indig- 
nairt,  half  ex|K>stulating  tone. 

“  Well  then,  allotc,'*  he  replied,  and  skipping 
down  from  his  pedestal,  he  danced  away,  half  on 
earth,  and  half  in  air,  toward  the  mound,  and  turn¬ 
ing  round  at  almost  every  skip,  with  a  gesture  to 
me  to  follow.  I  quietly  laid  down  my  pipe,  and 
treading  as  lightly  and  cautiously  as  I  could,  ap- 
{iroached  tlie  mound.  The  little  im]is  all  ceased 
their  oix;rations  the  moment  I  entered  upon  their- 
circle,  and  set  up  a  shout  of  laughter,  which 
scTundeti  not  unlike  the  simultaneous  crackling  of 
innumerable  little  boughs  of  dried  willow,  in  the 
wind.  I  could  not  help  thinking  at  the  moment  of 
Nick-liottom  and  Titania,  and  I  fancied  I  could 
discern  the  sly,  demure  countenances  of  Moth,  Cob¬ 
web,  and  Pease-blossom  immediately  around.  An¬ 
imated  by  some  suspicion  of  metamorphasis,  I  was 
about  to  turn  to  retrace  my  steps,  when  1  discovered 
that  I  was  absolutely  unable  to  do  so.  I  raised  my 
hand  to  my  head  to  ascertain  whether  there  had 
commenced  any  symptoms  of  asinine  transforma¬ 
tion,  but  all  seemed  perfectly  right  and  proper  there. 
Taking  courage  by  this  assurance,  I  kept  on  until  1 
reached  the  base  of  the  mound,  and  there  seating 
myself,  (not,  however,  without  first  carefully  look¬ 
ing  on  all  sides  to  avoid  crushing  any  of  the  little 


people  by  my  weight,)  I  took  a  nearer  survey  of 
tlie  comjiaiiy. 

Actuated  by  one  of  his  mischievous  whims, 
Puck  skipped  down  from  his  station  beside  the  em¬ 
press,  and  snatching  a  toilet  mirror  from  her  side, 
made  of  pressed  and  polished  gossamer,  held  it  to 
my  face.  Was  it  possible !  I  saw  myself  in  the 
likeness  of  a  fay.  The  form,  the  garb,  the  features, 
the  air  of  Gregory  were  all  tliere  in  the  space  of  sLv 
inches.  I  felt  that  I  was  of  the  same  size  as  before, 
and,com])aring  myself  with  the  objects  around  me, 
could  have  sworn  that  I  was  so.  But  that  lying 
mirror  of  Puck  !  what  could  it  mean  ?  The  little 
throng  around  me  saw,  and  pitied,  as  1  supposed, 
my  jierplexity.  At  first  there  was  a  general  smile, 
which  presently  vanished  into  an  expression  of 
good  humored  compassion.  The  empress  of  the 
night,  who,  I  understood,  was  the  lady  Zelle,  gave 
the  “  merry  wanderer”  a  smart  bo.v  upon  the  ear, 
for  his  ofliciousness,  and  commanded  him  to  desi.st 
from  his  pranks  in  pain  of  her  displeasure.  Then, 
turning  to  me,  she  commenced  in  a  sw’eet,  musical 
voice,  which  went  to  my  very  soul,  a  sort  of  initia¬ 
tory  address. 

“We  have  admitted  you,  favored  mortal,  to  the 
.secrets  of  our  court  and  people,  on  condition  that  you 
will  be  silent  concerning  them  for  three  years  and 
a  day.  What  you  shall  see  and  hear  is  worthy  of 
being  chronicled,  but  tlie  chronicles  mu.st  be  a  work 
of  time  and  patience.  This  blessed  eve,  we  shall 
sjiend  in  introducing  you  to  our  retinue.  You  must 
know,  that  as  delegate  of  the  august  Queen  Tita¬ 
nia,  I  hold  authority  over  all  the  fays  in  this  west¬ 
ern  world,  which  you  call  America.  We  have 
held  our  empire  along  the  shores  of  this  noble  river 
for  many  thousands  of  years.  My  train  welcomed 
arid  entertained  the  good  Hendrick  Hudson,  when 
he  first  disturbed  these  waters  in  the  adventurous 
Goede  Vroire.  There  is  Washington  Irving,  whom 
we  hold  in  esjiecial  love,  who  has  given  the  world 
a  glimpse  at  the  gambols  of  some  of  our  people,  in 
his  very  accurate  description  of  the  party  oi  spirits 
who  made  Rip  Van  Winkle  dnmk  with  mountain 
dew.  We  often  go  to  scatter  wild  flowers  also, 
over  the  grave  of  Drake,  who  has  so  beautifully 
introduced  us  to  the  world  in  that  melancholy  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  culprit-fay.  Mortal,  we  love  America. 
Our  good  Queen  Titania  prefers  merry  England ; 
her  cousin  Mab  esteems  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  forests  of  Europe ;  but  we  love  America 
above  them  all !” 

“  As  a  jiatriot,  ma’am,”  I  replied,  “  and  a  Dutch¬ 
man,  I  must  admire  your  highness’  choice  ;  1  shall 
be  happy  to  make  your  compliments  to  my  good 
friend  Washington  Irving  and  assure  him  of  the 
distingui.shed  estimation  in  which  you  hold  him.” 

“  Pray,”  atlded  Zelle,  “  remember  me  also  to  that 
worthy  President  of  yours,  at  Washington.”* 

I  could  not  forbear  asking,  though  at  the  risk  of 
incurring  the  imputation  of  impoliteness :  “  Is  your 
highness  a  loco-foco  I  should  imagine  you  were 
rather  inclined  to  the  log  cabin.” 

A  titter  was  distinctly  audible  among  the  lailies 
in  attendance,  and  a  whisper  of  “  Saratoga,”  and 
the  “  gardens  of  the  United  States,”  reached  my  ear. 

“  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  in  favor  here,”  answered 
Puck,  to  whom  Zelle,  with  a  sort  of  half  smile  and 
half  sneer  consigned  her  fan.  I  remembered  the 
well  earned  reputation  of  our  honored  President 
and  was  silent. 
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“  Fray,  good  mortal,  what  news  from  Sarat(«a, 

this  >'*ar  ?” 

I  repeated,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  the  various  on- 
dits  of  the  season,  to  which  Zelle  listened  with 
peculiar  attention,  and  when  I  had  concluded,  she 
closed  her  eyes  with  a  faint  sigh,  and  remarked ; 

“  I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  visit 
that  clysium  this  summer ;  affairs  of  consequence 
have  detained  me  at  home  in  the  greenwood.  But 
it  is  time  to  give  you  an  insight  into  our  little  world. 
Ilow  now,  Robin  Goodfellow  ?” 

At  this  summons  Puck  tripped  nimbly  up  from 
the  green,  where  he  had  been  amusing  the  crowd 
below  with  a  narrative  of  his  last  adventures  in 
(Gotham. 

“  Will  it  please  your  highness  to  command  me 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

I’ll  put  a  girdle  round  the  globe 
In  forty  minutes.” 

”  Your  skill  will  find  employment  nearer  home,” 
she  replied;  “at  present  make  this  mortal  ac¬ 
quainted  with  our  court.” 

“  With  all  my  heart,  honored  sir,  let  me  present 
to  you  his  excellency,  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
this  province.  He  has  a  little  more  of  the  acid  in 
him  than  the  most  of  us,  but  his  heart,  when  you 
get  at  it,  is  one  of  the  best.  And  this,”  bowing  to 
a  fay  of  j)eculiarly  imposing  presence,  “  is  the  High 
Constable  of  the  realm :  worthy  Master  Chamber¬ 
lin,  iwrinit  me - ah,  our  worshipful  Chief  of  the 

Royjil  Kitchens,  well  arrived  in  time,  and  as  I  see, 
you  have  brought  the  errant  knight  Grump  with 
you — worshipful  Masters  Pease-blossom,  Nip, 
Moth,  Mustard,  and  Cobweb,  you  thrive  well  since 
your  banishment  from  court  about  that  ugly  scrape 
of  Bottom — allow  me  to  commend  a  warm  friend 
of  Shak8|)ere  to  your  acquaintance.” 

Here  Puck  was  checked  by  the  empress  with  a 
very  decided  frown.  I  at  first  thought  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  etiquette,  in  neglecting  to 
present  me  first  to  the  ladies ;  but  it  soon  became 
evident  that  this  was  not  the  cause  of  her  highness’ 
displea-sure.  Ail  traces  of  it,  however,  soon  passed 
away  from  her  beautiful  countenance,  and  my 
wonder  was  left  un.satisfied. 

The  ceremony  of  presentation  being  happily  got 
over,  I  was  entertained  with  a  variety  of  amuse¬ 
ments,  which  it  would  be  useless  to  relate  at  large. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  moon  hail  gained  her  me¬ 
ridian  before  the  fairy  gambols  were  done,  and  then 
amid  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  noon  of  night,  I 
heard  tales  of  fairy  land  which  more  than  realized 
the  fondest  hopes  which  I  hail  hitherto  cherished. 
Some  of  the.se  it  may  be  my  happiness  to  furnish 
to  my  readers  hereafter. 

THE  LILY. 

r>OM  THE  CCBMaN  OE  KRl’lUUCHBB. 

Absorbed  in  thought,  Gotthold,  the  child  of  ex 
emplary  parents,  stood  with  his  hands  clasped, 
looking  at  a  beautiful  lily  ;  and  on  his  serene  coun¬ 
tenance  sweetly  shone  the  internal  peace  and  de¬ 
votion  of  his  heart. 

”  What,  my  child,”  said  his  father,  coming  to¬ 
ward  him,  “art  thou  contemplating?”  “ Father,” 
replied  Gottbold,  “  I  was  recalling  the  words  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  Saviour  on  this  flower,  when  he 
exalted  it  above  the  glory  of  Solomon.” 

“  And  what  were  thy  thoughts  on  the  subject  ?” 
said  his  father.  “  Oh,  father,”  answered  the  boy, 


“  methought  I  saw  him  stand  near  this  flower,  and 
heard  his  lips  praise  its  beauty;  and  his  condescen¬ 
sion  appeared  to  me  wonderful  and  touching.” 

“  Well,  my  son,  I  jKirtake  and  honor  thy  feel¬ 
ing  :  but  was  it  not  his  mission  to  enlighten  the 
earthly-minded,  and  free  them  from  the  bands  of 
death  ?  Has  he  not,  by  his  animating  wonl,  made 
this  modest,  lovely  flower  a  comforter  to  the  troubled 
soul  ?  Blooms  not  the  lily,  even  now,  an  earthly 
picture  of  heavenly  love  and  wi.sdom,  which  truth, 
goodne.ss,  and  beauty,  unite  in  an  eternal  bond  ?” 

“  Though  but  transitory,”  added  the  father,  after 
a  short  pause,  “  yet  dost  thou  not  even  to-day  be¬ 
hold  the  lily  in  the  same  bright  and  youthful  beauty 
as  when  it  blossomed  beneatli  the  eye  of  the  holy 
one  of  God  ?” 

TO  A  CHILD,  EMBRACING  HIS  MOTHER. 

BT  THOMaI  HOOB. 

Love  thy  mother,  little  one  ! 

Kiss  and  clasp  her  neck  again  ; 

Hereafter  she  may  have  a  son 

Will  kiss  and  clasp  her  neck  in  vain. 

Love  thy  mother,  little  one  ! 

Gaze  u|*on  her  living  eyes. 

And  mirror  back  her  love  for  thee  ; 

Hereafter  thou  may’st  shudder  sighs 
To  meet  them  when  they  cannot  see. 

Gaze  upon  her  living  eyes ! 

Press  her  li;>s  the  while  they  glow 
With  love  that  they  have  often  told  ; 

Hereafter  thou  may’st  press  in  wo. 

And  kiss  them  till  thine  own  are  cold. 

Press  her  lips  the  while  they  glow  ! 

O!  revere  her  raven  hair  ! 

Although  it  be  not  silver-gray. 

Too  early  death,  led  on  by  care. 

May  snatch,  save  one  dear  lock  away. 

Oh  !  revere  her  raven  hair ! 

Pray  for  her  at  eve  and  morn. 

That  Heav’n  may  long  the  stroke  defer. 

For  thou  may’st  live  the  hour  forlorn. 

When  th»u  wilt  ask  to  die  with  her. 

Pray  for  her  at  eve  and  morn  ! 

AUGUST. 

August  derives  its  name  from  Augustus  Cesar, 
the  Roman  Emperor.  Having  conquered  the  world, 
the  gates  ot  the  temple  of  Janus  were  once  more 
closed,  after  standing  open,  except  on  two  occasions, 
for  700  years.  During  this  temporary  suspension 
of  war,  “  the  Princu^  of  Peace”  appeared  in  our 
world.  In  consequence  of  Cesar’s  decree,  that  all 
his  subjects  should  be  enrolled  in  tlic  towns  or 
cities  to  which  they  belonged,  Joseph  and  Mary 
had  gone  to  Bethlehem,  and  while  there,  Jesus  was 
bom.  Thus  was  Augustus  unintentionally  the 
means  of  fulfilling  the  prediction  of  Micah.  “  But 
thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though' thou  be  little 
among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee 
.shall  he  come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be  ruler  in 
Israel.” 

The  general  aspect  of  nature  is  now  peculiarly 
interesting.  Abundance  and  richness  characterize 
the  productions  of  the  fields.  Both  man  and  beast 
are  the  objects  of  the  Divine  care.  The  tender 
mercies  of  God  are  over  all  his  works  The  dif¬ 
ferent  fraits  and  varieties  of  com  evince  his  regard 
as  well  for  the  enjoyments  as  the  necessities  of  his 
creatures.  Instruction  may  be  gathered  from  every 
object.  Ignorance  of  God  can  be  the  result  only  of 
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indolence,  or  folly,  or  sin.  The  works  of  the  Lonl 
are  great,  sought  out  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure 
therein.” 

The  blossoms  both  of  trees  and  of  grain  are  now 
exchanged  for  fruit.  Before,  they  charmed  the  eye; 
now,  they  are  to  be  gathered,  and  applied  to  the 
more  useful  purposes  of  trade,  commerce,  or  con¬ 
sumption.  The  great  end  of  their  proilucUous  is 
now  to  be  accomplished,  and  man  is  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  his  labors.  Youth  is  the  spring-time  (»f 
life,  the  season  of  blossoms,  the  jieriod  for  “  in- 
crea-iing  in  wisdom  and  stature,”  and  for  obtaining 
the  favor  of  fio«l  and  man.  Manhtxnl  and  ailvim- 
cing  maturity  is  the  time  for  employing  all  our 
powers  and  acquisitions  to  useful  purposes,  that  we 
may  at  length  come  to  the  grave  like  a  shock  of 
com  ripe  for  the  sickle. 

Amid  the  joyousness  and  gratitude  which  this 
sca.son  inspires,  a  s’ight  feeling  of  depression  im- 
jierceptibly  creeps  in.  The  glories  of  summer  are 
evidently  dejMirting.  The  flowers  are  fading,  the 
foliage  is  becoming  brown.  The  rii>t*ning  of  the 
fmita  is  the  beginning  of  their  decay  :  the  jH'riection 
of  the  com  is  the  signal  for  its  being  cut  down. 
Life,  too,  is  ebbing  away.  Youth  quickly  attains 
maturity,  and  tlien  .speedily  declines.  Happy  for 
those  whose  early  days  were  devoted  to  fnid,  and 
whose  maturer  years  are  employed  in  the  .•^ole  pur- 
I»ose  for  which  they  were  given,  “  to  glorify  Gtxl, 
and  enjoy  him  for  ever.”  Then,  let  life  reach  ita 
utmost  limits,  or  stop  in  the  midst  of  it.s  course,  its 
end  will  be  jieaceful,  and  its  results  glorious. 

The  heat  of  the  day  is  intense.  The  da)  s,  how¬ 
ever,  are  shortening,  and  the  nights  are  advancing 
upon  us  with  increasing  coolness.  Insects  abound  at 
this  sea.son.  They  are  teeming  in  the  air  and  pe<v 
pling  the  waters.  The  transformations  of  insects 
and  animals  are  now  completed.  Tlie  caterpillar 
has  exchanged  the  earth  for  the  air,  and  renounceil 
its  fellowship  with  worms,  to  emulate  the  motions 
of  the  bird.  The  tadpole  is  metamorphosed  into 
the  frog,  and  leaves  its  watery  habitation  to  enj^ 
its  .summer  evening's  leaps.  The  living  inhabitants 
of  egirs  have  burst  from  their  imprisonment,  and 
are  enjoying  life  and  happiness,  according  to  their 
respective  organizations  and  instincta  By  the 
hedge-side  the  glow-worm  occasionally  lights  up 
its  tiny  himp ;  and,  creeping  across  the  {laths  of 
shady  lanes  and  gardens,  may  frequently  be  seen 
multitudes  of  large  black  slugs,  precursors,  it  is 
said  by  many,  of  approaching  rain,  but  rather  re¬ 
membrancers  of  showers  that  are  past.  * 

The  weak-eyed  bat,  with  short  shrill  shriek,  now 
flits  by  on  leathern  wings.  With  ceaseless  motion, 
and  with  endless  evolutions,  she  pursue*  and  seizes 
her  unguardeil  prey.  The  moths  and  in.sects  that 
now  revel  in  the  evening  air  aflonl  her  abundant 
food.  The  owl,  too,  may  now  be  seen,  and  more 
frequently  heard,  uttering  her  lugubrious  or  screech¬ 
ing  notes.  Like  a  true  depredator,  ihe  seeks  her 
prey  in  the  night,  and  carries  ofT  such  of  her  un¬ 
suspecting  victims  as  her  peculiar  nocturnal  vision 
enables  her  to  discover.  Every  creature  of  God, 
guided  by  instinct,  knows  its  appointed  place,  and 
finds  its  appropriate  nourishment.  Instinct  is  its 
law,  and,  in  obedience  to  that,  both  its  existent 
and  enjo)Tnent  are  secured.  This  instinct  of  the 
creatures  is  a  proof  of  the  perfection  of  the  creator; 
and  their  invariable  obedience  to  it  reais  an  affect- 
iag  lesson  to  those  of  mankind,  who  spend  their 


t 


time  and  their  eneni'iea  in  wayn  which  reason  for* 
bids  and  scripture  condemns.  The  stork,  the  turtle¬ 
dove,  the  crane,  and  the  swaHow,  “  observe  the 
time  of  their  coroint^,  but  my  people  know  not  the 
judgment  of  the  Lord.” — [Visitor. 

For  Cvory  Youlh'i  Uuctto. 

THE  DREAM  OF^E  DYINr,  BDY.  j 

■r  A.  V.  wTcKorr. 

O!  MOTHKR,  sweet  mother,  all  through  the  night 
My  sleep  has  been  guarded  by  visions  bright ; 

And,  mother,  1  dreamed  that  a  hand  above 
Had  gilded  my  brow  with  the  light  of  love. 

And  a  winged  band  of  angels  fair 
Wert  binding  a  wreath  in  my  golden  hair; 

And  they  clothed  me  in  robes  of  purest  white. 

And  my  cheeks  they  tinged  with  holy  light ; 

And  a  sound  there  came  of  music  low. 

More  sweet  than  the  whispering  streamlet’s  flow. 
More  sweet  than  the  voice  of  the  tuneful  breeze. 
As  it  sighs  along  over  balmy  seas. 

And  bears  on  its  wings  some  olden  song 
Which  our  joyous  spirits  would  fain  prolong; 

And,  mother,  they  spoke  in  accents  sweet. 

And  their  voice — O,  it  came  my  soul  to  greet ! 

And  they  told  me,  mother,  no  more  I  should  rove 
Through  the  bowers  and  scenes  of  my  early  love; 
Or  chase  the  bee  through  the  flowery  dell. 

Prom  the  mountain  thyme,  or  the  foxglove’s  bell; 
Or  roam  where  the  crystal  streamlets  glide. 

Or  launch  my  bark  on  their  sunny  tide. 

Then  my  young  heart  beat  with  mgny  a  sigh. 

And  I  wept,  O,  mother,  that  death  was  nigh  ! 

I  would  leave  you  hear  all  dreary  and  lone — 

No  more  you  would  list  to  my  joyous  tone. 

You  would  miss  me  at  eve — at  the  hush  of  day. 
When  its  robes  of  light  had  faded  away. 

When  bent  at  thy  knee,  on  the  evening  air. 

My  voice  would  go  up,  with  nature’s  in  prayer  ; 
You  would  miss  me  at  morn — no  more  would  arise 
My  voice  with  the  chorus  of  praise  to  the  skies ; 
You  would  miss  me,  mother,  where  oft  I  would  roam. 
You  would  cheer  me  no  more  in  the  sun-light  of 
home  ; 

Yon  would  miss  my  bound  on  the  sunny  hill. 

And  my  voice  by  the  side  of  the  gushing  rill ; 

You  would  miss  my  step  in  the  am’ranth  bowers. 
You  would  miss  my  hand  in  the  trailing  flowers. 
And,  mother,  1  thought  of  thy  etening  hymn. 

When  twilight  had  spread  her  mantle  dim ; 

And  1  wept  that  I  so  soon  would  die. 

But  they  kissed  the  tear  from  my  trembling  eye ; 
And  the  angels  sweet — O,  I  see  them  now ! 

They  parted  the  golden  hair  on  my  brow  ; 

And  then  they  spoke  of  a  radiant  shore. 

Where  weeping  and  sorrow  were  known  no  more, 
Where  often  are  heard  the  anthenfh  of  love. 

More  sweet  than  tlie  tones  of  the  morning  dove ; 
O,  mother,  more  sweat  than  thy  evening  song. 
Would  that  heavenly  choir,  their  notes  prolong! 
And  the  voice  of  many  a  har|>  they  raise 
In  the  choral  tones  of  holy  praise. 

And  as  they  s{>oke  of  that  radiant  shore. 

Where  the  wailing  of  sorrow  was  heard  no  more, 
O  mother,  1  longed  for  that  happy  land, 

And  mingle  my  voice  with  its  bright-robed  band ; 
And,  mother,  1  felt  I  could  leave  thy  breast, 
Where  my  murrounng  cares  were  hushed  to  rest; 

1  could  leave  the  home  of  my  early  love. 

For  the  horns  of  the  bright  and  blessed  above ! 
Now  sing,  O  mother,  my  gentle  song. 

For  its  tender  notes  to  hear  I  long  ; 

”ris  sweet  as  the  voice  of  the  crystal  stream, 

*Tis  aolt  as  the  silvery  moonlight’s  gleam. 


I  Oil  soon  must  die  full  well  I  know — 

My  heart  beats  faint,  and  my  pulse  is  low ; 

I’m  chill  and  cold — 'tie  the  hand  of  death  ; 

But  evening  is  whispering  with  i>erlumcd  breath, 
And  r  die  like  the  ray  on  the  sunlit  bower. 

As  it  fades  on  the  breast  of  the  balmy  flower. 

THE  ASS,  THE  RATS,  AND  THE  ELEPHANT. 

A  FABLE. 

A  NUMBER  of  rats  once  f^ot  into  a  farmer’s  gra¬ 
nary  and  ate  a  great  deal  of  his  corn :  but  the  farmer 
iet  some  traps  and  caught  the  rats.  When  he  had 
caught  them,  instead  of  killing  them,  he  put  them 
all  into  a  large  earthen  jar,  from  which  they  could 
not  make  their  escape.  The  poor  rats  were  very 
unhappy  at  being  shut  up  in  this  jar ;  and  besides, 
hey  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  they  began  to  be  very 
hungry.  One  of  them  at  last  found  a  very  small 
hole  in  the  jar,  and  he  peeped  through  it  to  see  if 
he  could  perceive  any  one  who  would  be  likely  to 
help  them.  At  a  little  distance  he  saw  an  Ass 
feeding  quietly  in  a  green  held ;  so  he  called  out  to 
him,  and  begged  he  would  come  and  let  them  out 
of  their  prison.  “  You  can  easily  do  it.  Master 
Ass,”  said  he ;  “  you  have  only  to  set  one  of  your 
strong  feet  on  this  jar,  and  you  will  break  it  to 
pieces  in  a  moment.” 

But  the  Am  said,  “  Yes,  I  dare  say  I  could  break 
it  easily  enough  ;  but  then,  perhaps  I  should  hurt 
my  foot  with  some  of  the  pieces  of  pitcher ;  so  I 
shall  not  do  it.  Besides,  if  I  were  to  set  you  at 
liberty,  you  would  only  eat  some  of  the  food  which 
is  intended  for  me  in  the  winter.”  So  the  Ass  trot¬ 
ted  away,  and  left  the  rats  in  their  prison. 

They  were  now  almost  in  despair,  when  the 
same  rat  again  peeped  through  the  hole,  and  seeing 
a  great  Elephant  not  very  far  off,  he  called  to  him 
and  begged  he  would  come  and  help  them.  In 
order  to  persuade  him,  he  said,  “  If  you  will  be  so 
very  kind  to  us,  sir,  we  will  try  to  be  useful  to  you 
some  day.” 

The  great  Elephant  said,  “  I  don’t  see  how  such 
little  creatures  can  ever  be  of  any  use  to  me ; 
but  I  will  do  my  best  to  set  you  free.”  So  saying, 
he  set  his  huge  paw  upon  the  jar,  and  broke  it  all 
to  pieces.  The  rats  ran  away  immediately  as  fast 
as  they  could,  and  hid  themselves  in  their  holes. 

Some  time  after  this  a  very  great  noise  was  heard. 
It  was  so  loud  that  all  the  rats  came  running  out  of 
their  holes  to  see  what  could  be  the  matter.  At 
first  they  thought  it  was  thunder ;  but  they  soon 
found  it  was  only  their  old  friend  the  Ass.  “  Well, 
Master  Jack-ass,”  said  one  of  the  rats,  “  what  is 
the  matter  with  you,  that  you  are  making  such  a 
terrible  noise  ?”  “  Don’t  you  see  ?”  said  the  Ass, 
my  master  has  tied  me  fast  to  this  tree,  and  there 
are  so  many  wolves  in  that  wood  that  1  am  every 
moment  afraid  of  one  coming  out  and  devouring  me. 
If  I  were  only  loose,  I  would  soon  gallop  away. 
Do,  my  dear  rats,  come  and  gnaw  at  this  rope  till  it 
breaks ;  you  can  easily  do  it  with  your  sharp  teeth.” 

“  No,  no,”  said  the  rats,  “  you  would  not  help 
us  when  we  were  in  prison,  and  w^e  shall  not  now 
give  our.selves  any  trouble  about  you.”  So  they 
all  scampered  away,  and  left  the  Ass  to  get  loose 
as  he  could.  This  was  not  very  good  uatured  of 
the  rats,  but  they  had  not  been  taught,  as  we  have, 
to  return  good  for  evil ;  and  the  Ass  deserved  some 
punishment  for  not  having  been  good  natured  to 
them. 


The  great  Elephant,  who  did  not  think  it  at  all 
likely  that  the  little  rats  could  ever  be  of  any  use  to 
him,  was  soon  afterward  caught  in  a  snare  which 
had  been  laid  for  him.  It  was  a_  strong  rope,  hav¬ 
ing  a  noose  in  it,  and  it  had  caught  hold  of  his  hind 
legs,  so  that  he  could  not  move  them  at  ail.  He 
therefore  began  to  make  a  very  loud  noise,  and  one 
of  the  rats,  who  was  taking  a  walk  out,  heard  him, 
and  came  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  When  he 
saw  how  their  great  and  kind  friend  the  Elephant 
was  caught,  he  said,  “  Do  not  be  alarmed,  sir,  you 
saved  us  when  we  were  in  great  danger,  and  now 
we  will  try  to  be  of  some  use  to  you.  Only  have 
patience  for  a  little  while.” 

Then  the  rat  ran  away,  and  called  all  the  other 
rats.  They  came  running  out  of  their  holes  as 
fast  as  they  could,  and  all  set  to  work  with  their 
sharp  teeth,  gnawing  away  at  the  rope.  They 
worked  so  hard  that  in  a  very  short  time  they  had 
gnawed  it  in  two,  and  set  the  great  Elephant  at 
liberty,  who,  after  thanking  them,  hastened  away 
into  the  wood  to  see  his  wife  and  little  ones. 

So  you  see,  one  good  turn  deserves  another ;  and 
the  humblest  creatures  may  be  of  use  to  the  great¬ 
est  and  strongest. 

THE  BIBLE. 

■T  WM.  LKCCETT. 


Nay,  were  the  seas  one  chrysolite, 

The  earth  a  golden  ball, 

And  diamonds  all  the  stars  of  night. 

This  book  were  worth  them  all. 

How  baleful  to  ambition’s  eye 

His  blood-wrung  spoils  must  gleam. 

When  death’s  uplifted  hand  is  nigh, 

His  life  a  vanished  dream  ! 

Then  hear  him  with  his  gasping  breath 
For  one  poor  moment  crave ! 

Fool !  wouldst  thou  stay  the  arm  of  death  ? 
Ask  of  thy  gold  to  save  ! 

No,  no  !  the  soul  ne’er  found  relief 
In  glittering  hoards  of  wealth ;  . 

Gems  dazzle  not  the  eye  of  grief. 

Gold  cannot  purchase  health ; 

But  here  a  blessed  balm  appears 
To  heal  the  deepest  wo  ; 

And  ke  that  seeks  this  book  in  tears. 

His  tears  shall  seek  to  flow. 

Here  He  who  died  on  Calvary’s  tree 
Hath  made  that  promise  blest 

“  Ye  heavy-laden,  come  to  me. 

And  I  will  give  you  rest. 

A  bruised  reed  I  will  not  break, 

A  contrite  heart  despise  ; 

My  burden’s  light,  and  all  who  take 
My  yoke,  shall  win  the  skies  !” 

Yes,  yes,  this  little  book  is  worth 
All  else  to  mortals  given  ; 

For  what  are  all  the  joys  of  earth 
Compared  to  joys  of  heaven  ? 

This  is  the  guide  our  Father  gave 
To  lead  to  realms  of  day ; 

A  star,  whose  luster  gilds  the  grave, 

«  The  Light,  the  Life,  the  Way.” 


“ThU  U  a  true  layiiif,  asd  wonhjr  of  all  acceptation.” 
This  little  book  I’d  rather  own. 

Than  all  the  gold  and  gems 
*  That  e’er  in  monarch’s  coffers  shone. 
Than  all  their  diadems. 


y 
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agriculture. 

Agriculture,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes  the  art 
of  rendering  the  earth  fertile,  by  tillage  and  culture. 
Its  theory  includes  the  nature  and  properties  of 
land,  the  different  sorts  of  plants  fitted  for  it,  and 
the  rotation  of  crops.  The  practical  part  compre¬ 
hends  the  labors  of  husbandry,  with  the  implements 
and  animalsappertaining  thereto.  Since  the  revival  o! 
the  arts,  the  science  of  agriculture  has  been  zeal¬ 
ously  cultivated  by  the  wealthy  classes.  The  wri¬ 
ters,  likewise,  on  this  subject,  have,  within  the  last 
century,  been  more  numerous  than  at  any  formei 
jieriod  ;  and  every  effort  has  been  made  by  experi¬ 
ments,  inventions,  and  improvements,  to  render  the 
land  productive.  Nor  can  this  be  a  matter  of  won¬ 
der,  since  it  is  the  most  imjiortant  science  to  which 
the  human  intellect  can  be  directed,  alike  interesting 
all  nations  and  all  ages,  and  spreading  an  influence 
over  the  whole  circle  of  our  wants,  comforts,  plea¬ 
sures,  lu.vuries,  arts,  and  commerce.  It  is  the  basis 
of  all  other  arts,  and  in  all  countries  coeval  with  the 
dawn  of  civilization.  It  is  not  only  indispensable 
to  natural  prosperity,  but  is  eminently  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it.  It 
gives  health  to  the  botly,  energy  to  the  mind,  is  fa¬ 
vorable  to  vertuous  and  temperate  habits,  and  to 
purity  of  moral  character.  In  the  energetic  lan¬ 
guage  of  Dr.  Johnson,  we  may  truly  say,  that— 

“  though  mines  of  gold  and  silver  should  l)e  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  the  specie  made  of  them  lost ;  though 
diamonds  and  pearls  should  remain  concealed  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  and  the  womb  of  the  sea; 
though  commerce  with  strangers  be  prohibited ; 
though  all  arts,  which  have  no  other  object  but 
splendor  and  embellishment,  should  be  abolished ; 
yet  the  fertility  of  the  earth  alone,  would  afford  an 
abundant  supply  for  the  occasions  of  an  industrious 
people,  by  furnishing  subsistence  for  them,  and 
such  armies  as  should  be  mustered  in  their  defence. 
We,  therefore  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  agri¬ 
culture  was  in  so  much  honor  amon^'the  ancients ; 
for  it  ought  rather  to  .seem  wonderful  that  it  should 
ever  cease  to  be  so,  and  that  the  most  necessary 
and  most  indispensable  of  all  professions  should 
have  fallen  into  contempt.”  It  must  not,  however, 
be  forgotten  that  the  husbandmen  of  antiquity,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  middle  ages,  were  destitute  of 
many  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  modem  cultivator. 
Neither  the  practical  nor  the  theoretical  agricultur- 
ist  of  these  periods  had  any  correct  knowledge  of 
geology,  mineralogy',  chemistry,  botany,  vegetable 
physiology,  or  natural  philosophy ;  but  tliese  sci¬ 
ences  have  given  the  modem  husbandman  the  com¬ 
mand  of  important  agents,  elements,  and  principles, 
of  which  the  ancients  had  no  idea.  Nature's  most 
simple  modes  of  operation  were  to  them  inexplic¬ 
able,  and  their  ignorance  of  causes  often  led  them 
to  erroneous  calculations  with  regard  to  effects.  To 
modem  science  we  are  indebted,  among  numerous 
other  advantages,  for  the  knowledge  and  means  of 


chemically  analyzing  soils,  by  which  we  can  a!<er- 
taiii  their  constituent  parts,  and  thus  learn  what 
•substances  are  wanted  to  increase  their  fertility ;  for 
immense  improvements  in  the  implements  used  in 
liusbandry ;  ami  for  the  art  of  breeding  the  best 
uiimals,  and  obtaining  the  most  nutritious  veget¬ 
ables,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  individuals  and 
species  to  projwgate  from.  The.se,  and  many  other 
thing  of  nearly  equal  importance,  have  renderetl  the 
agriculture  of  the  present  period  infinitely  sujierior 
to  that  of  the  middle  ages,  and  even  greatly  surpas- 
I  sing  the  degree  of  perfection  it  had  attained  during 
the  days  of  Roman  greatness. 


A  FAITHFUL  DOG. 

Every  body  has  heard  many  tales  of  dogs  who  I 
have  exhibited  the  most  wonderful  fidelity  and  af- 1 
fection  for  man.  In  the  church  yard  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  in  Stockholm,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  a 
dog  may  be  seen  at  all  times  resting  beside  a  tomb¬ 
stone.  lie  is  there  in  the  summer  as  well  as  in  the 
winter  of  that  rigorous  northern  climate,  in  fair 
weather  as  well  as  in  foul.  In  the  summer  the 
school  boy,  in  noisy  play,  run  around  him,  but  the 
mournful  dog — he  is  called  Fidele — apparently 
neither  hears  nor  sees  them,  and  seems  to  be  quite 
unconscious  of  what  is  going  on  around  him.  Fair 
means  as  well  as  force  have  been  employed,  though 
ineffectually,  to  get  him  from  his  post  among  the 
dandelions  and  nettles  beneath  the  tomb-stone.  In 
the  winter  he  digs  his  way  through  the  deep  snow, 
and  endures  the  extreme  cold  without  a  murmur. 

It  is  certain  that  he  has  spent  sixteen  years  at  that 
grave.  The  circumstance  was  first  noticed  in  182.5, 
although  it  did  not  immediately  attract  much  atten¬ 
tion,  and  some  years  elap.sed  before  it  was  a.scer- 
tained  who  had  been  the  faithful  animal’s  owner. 
The  tomb  has  been  frequently  opened  since  1825, ' 
for  new  victims ;  but  some  persons  recollect  a  fu¬ 
neral  which  took  place  about  the  time  mentioned, 
which  attracted  more  than  usual  attention,  the  body 
having  been  brought  to  the  tomb  by  sailors,  and 
was  undoubtedly  that  of  a  sea  captain,  perhaps  a 
foreigner,  deceased  in  the  city.  This  supposition  is 
supported  by  this  fact :  the  dog  is  of  a  species  quite 
uncommon  in  Sweden.  His  countenance  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  marked;  there  is  a  human  expression  in  his 
large  beautiful  eyes^— an  expression  of  melancholy 
and  sensibility,  which  might  almost  induce  the  be- 
I  lief  in  transmigration  of  souls.  A  disciple  of  Py¬ 
thagoras  would  certainly  believe  this  to  be  the  case. 
During  the  first  year  of  his  watching,  the  dog  would 
daily  leave  the  grave  for  a  few  moments  and  visit 
the  butchers’  market  in  order  to  obtain  a  scanty 
meal,  with  which  some  of  the  men  there  out  of 
compassion  provided  him;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  a  lady,  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
church,  took  a  tender  interest  in  the  faithful  animal ; 
from  her  he  has  continued  to  receive  his  daily  meals, 
and  she  has  so  far  extended  her  kindness  to  him 
as  to  provide  for  his  use  some  old  blankets  to  lay 
upra  in  the  cold  season. 

A  lithographic  portrait  of  this  extraordinary  dog* 


has  been  taken  by  an  eminent  artist.  St.  Marj’s  a 

Church-j'ard  is  daily  visited  by  curious  crowds;  a  | 

sexton  has  taken  Fidele  under  his  particular  care,  | 

and  nobody  pays  him  a  visit  without  treating  him  I 

to  KMue  delicacy.  The  ptw  dog,  who  has  not  yet 


with  the  more  prosaic  death  of  indige.stion. 
A  CHAPTER 'olT  BOY^. 


3  BT  LISCOLK  BAMBLB,  Elit. 

I  What  lias  become  of  the  boys  i  Is  the  race  really 
extinguished,  or  has  Time  so  far  dimmed  my  percep¬ 
tions  that  I  cannot  realize  what  is  passing  around  me  ? 

I  see  boys  no  longer — no  round  faced,  laughing,  ob¬ 
streperous  boys  who,  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  consider 
only  how  to  produce  hubbub,  and  enjoy  fun.  In  all 
the  walks  throughout  the  city,  1  find  no  such  younk- 
ersas  flourished  in  my  spring  time  ;  all  are  men,  wo- 
t  men,  or  children,  far  and  near.  To  be.  sure  a  troop 
of  rag:;ed  urchins  occasionally  sweep  by  me  “  with 
loud  halloo  and  whoop,”  resembling  somewhat  the 
tatterdemalions  in  whom  my  early  love  rejoiced,  but 
even  about  them  there  is  an  adult  look — an  asi^ect  ot 
solicitude,  and  care,  as  if  they  really  had  to  read 
newspapers  at  breakfast,  and  examine  the  money  ar¬ 
ticles,  or  study  until  dinner-time  how  to  raise  the  wind. 

I  must  allow  that  the  changes  within  my.self  have 
altered  the  relations  the  external  world  once  held 
with  me,  and  there  may  bs  much  that  is  stationary 
where  I  judge  all  to  be  vacillating;  but  on  my  life,  I 
can  hardly  be  mistaken  about  the  gradual  extermina¬ 
tion  of  boys;  I  plume  myself  on  having  watched  their 
obliteration.  Why,  when  I  was  fourteen,  a  standing 
collar  on  one  of  my  age,  even  among  the  bantlings 
of  the  wealthiest,  was  a  miracle  and  an  abomination 
— a  cravat  would  have  subjected  the  poor  wight  to 
the  hootings  of  every  contemporary,  and  as  for  straps 
and  a  cane,  wo — wo — to  him  if  he  indulged  in  such 
extravagances.  Boys  then  wore  round-abouts,  had 
their  collars  gracefully  turned  over,  and  encircled 
with  a  black  ribbon.  They  had  trowsers,  too,  utterly 
ignorant  sf  straps,  and  net  unfrequently  wore  shoes. 
Their  sports  were  with  the  top,  the  kite,  the  “  hoople,’* 
marbles,  and  the  other  games  now  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  beggars  and  truant  sweeps.  In  the 
evening  we  met  at  the  pump,  as  the  '*  hunk’*  of  our 
sportive  feats,  and  thence  radiated,  joyous  and  thought¬ 
less  as  the  beams  from  the  sun,  in  the  exhilerating 
games  of  the  “  Red  Lion” — or  “  how  many  miles. *• 
When  tired  of  these  sports  we  would  “  scrouge” 
together  on  the  comer  step  of  an  opportune  grocery, 
and  tell  stories  {until  the  hour  fur  separation  came, 
and  would  then  saunter  lingeringly  toward  home. 

Happy  was  he  who  on  such  an  occasion  could  se¬ 
cure  a  cum|>anion  whose  way  was  the  same,  how 
gladly  would  the  rejoicing  pair  lay  their  hands  on  op¬ 
posite  shoulders,  encircling  one  another’s  neckt  in 
friendly  embrace,  and  thus  journey  bedward,  ponder¬ 
ing  ths  details  of  the  last  ghost  story.  What  happy 
days  those  were  indeed ;  how  their  clustering  asso- 
ciation.s  cling  to  my  memory,  seeming  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  like  the  visions  of  some  blissful  dream.  But 
now  those  who  should  be  boys,  are  strutting  childnn, 
prematurely  stiffened  in  the  garments  of  another  pe¬ 
riod,  belonging  neither  to  boyhood  nor  adolescence, 
unnatural  for  the  one  and  contemptible  for  the  oHier. 
They  swagger,  forsooth,  with  the  habiliments  of  man¬ 
hood  in  starched  finery  which  no  real  boy  conld 
brook,  unconscious  that  that  their  sphere  is  not  that 
to  which  they  aspire.  They  lock  arms  like  the  deni¬ 
zens  of  the  Twenties,  smoke  cigars,  lounge  in  the 
cafes,  nauseating  men  with  their  moat  unseemly  imi¬ 
tations.  Oh  that  this  should  occur,  that  the  being 
destined  for  a  jacket  haply  out  at  elbow,  and  pockets 
distsaded  dropaically  with  toys,  and  sundries, from  % 
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lump  to  a  iiU|>«ranaiuit*rcl  B|iur — that  a  crea¬ 
ture  overflowing  with  animal  hie,  and  ready  fur  fun 
with  the  Nabob’s  favorite,  or,  the  tattered  negro, 
should  Ik;  “  cabined,  cribbed,  confined”  in  a  long¬ 
tailed  coat,  and  fashiftnable  unmentionables.  I  well 
recollect  the  day  I  was  induced  to  wear  a  stand-up 
collar.”  The  event  was  as  iniporunt  in  my  view,  as 
I  should  now  consider  matrimony  or  a  duel.  And 
when  I  eftected  the  resolution,  and  felt  the  necker¬ 
chief  compressing  my  hitherto  unrestrained  throat  in 
Its  warm  folds,  I  could  not  resist  the  though  that  I 
was  hadged  fur  slavery  What  stifl'ness  in  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  my  neck ;  how  vain  my  etfurts  to  look  as  if  1 
were  ijiiite  accustomed  to  the  thing,  and  would  like 
to  know  what  jieople  were  staring  at.  Every  one 
had  a  keen  glanee  at  my  neck  dressing  ;  [teople  even 
turned  round  to  stare  at  me  as  1  passed,  and  the  boys, 
seeing  what  tribulation  1  was  in,  favored  me  with  ail 
the  ridicule  their  lively  fancies  suggested.  That  was 
a  day  of  the  hardest  work  I  ever  encountered,  and 
closed  with  a  night  of  restlessness  and  uncouth 
dreams.  And  yet  I  was  then  fifteen — the  age  at 
which  “  young  gentlemen”  now  lend  their  grace  to 
the  fashionable  /mr/s,  and  so  help  me — ogle  the  girls. 

You  may  talk  as  you  will  about  the  progress  of 
mind — I  should  be  most  sorry  to  eateem  this  one  of 
its  conseijuences.  The  {iroiier  education  of  youth 
should  no  doubt  be  the  concern  of  (larcnts  and  states¬ 
men,  but  the  idea  of  exterminating  boys  has  in  it 
something  i>erfectly  monstrous.  Their  Catholicity 
alone  is  the  most  pleasant  to  think  of.  Whatever  the 
world  may  make  of  them  as  they  advance,  true  boys 
are  republican  ever.  If  it  be  necessary  to  fill  up  the 
game  of  ball,  no  candidate  for  the  vacancy  is  rejected 
because  the  crown  has  left  his  hat,  or  u graceful  patch 
decorated  his  trousers.  When  the  noisy  play  com¬ 
mences  all  who  are  willing  to  give  and  take  fun,  are 
most  welcome  to  join  hands  with  the  rest.  The  sons 
of  the  merchant,  and  the  cartmen  wrestle,  and  tumble 
each  other  about  with  a  w  ant  of  ceremony,  that  would 
distress  a  modern  fifteen  year  old,  quite  as  much  as 
a  coal  (Hirter's  shake  of  ttie  hand  would  the  greatest 
exquisite  in  Broadway. 

It  was  so  delightful  to  witness  the  generosity  w’lth 
which  the  boys  in  my  time  disiiensed  their  treasures 
to  each  other.  Ths  pleasure  of  owning  a  shilling 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  thought  that  it  would  furnisli 
some  companions  w  iih  a  sumptuous  entertaintment 
with  8i>ruce  beer  and  eakss.  Who  that  has  ever 
given  or  |>artici|iated  in  such  a  festival,  has  since, 
amidst  the  luxuries  of  a  costly  table,  derived  one  tithe 
of  the  pleasure  that  |K>or  purchase  afforded  ?  Is  it 
not  pitiable  that  this  delicious  boyhood  should  be  dis- 
H|>pearing — that  fasliioii,  and  heartlessness should  shed 
their  icy  influences  where  only  generosity,  sincerity,  { 
open  frankness,  and  jolhty  should  exist  ?  How  is  it 
to  be  deplored  that  the  wild,  and  roystering  reckless- 
neas  of  the  boy,  sliould  give  place  to  the  stu¬ 
died  siqierfieialities  of  premature  manhood.  I  am 
thankful  that  it  was  my  lot  to  be  a  buy  amongst  boys. 
But  fur  this  there  would  be  nothing  in  my  early  life 
to  afford  the  charming  memories  that  now  linger 
about  my  soul,  for  he  that  is  now  in  a  city  seldom 
has  a 'boyhood’s  home  on  which  his  affections  can 
concentrate.  The  house  of  your  birth  is  destroyed 
by  tire,  or  avarice— the  demolitions  of  which  are 
equally  hateful  to  inietic  feelings;  or  you  havelived  in 
so  many  houses — the  identity  of  tliat  which  beheld 
your  earliest  career  is  forgotten.  The  man  of  the 
city  ran  have  no  halcyon  days  to  look  back  u|>on,  un¬ 
less  their  light  reveals  the  familiar  faces  of  the  motley 
circle,  to  which  his  boyhood  owed  all  its  free,  and 
jocund  carelessness. 

Oh!  haw  the  figures  of  my  old  playmates  steal 

opon  my  view  at  i.mas,  from  the  (last.  What  fun, 


and  frolic,  and  daring,  are  pictured  in  their  counte¬ 
nances.  Yet  the  shades  of  feeling,  and  seriousness 
difl'er  in  proi>ortions  with  them,  widely  as  among  my 
fellow  men.  How  many  freaks  of  unconsidered 
mischief  come  back  upon  iny  recollection,  making 
me  wonder  how  I  ever  had  the  temerity  to  engage  in 
them,  and  still  more  how  we  escaiied  the  unpleasant 
consequences  they  threatened.  The  face  of  Guy 
Grafton  rises  before  me,  and  all  his  mad  pranks,  are 
fresh  in  my  memory.  Guy  was  my  school-mats — a 
warm-hearled,'magnanimous,chivalric  fsllow  as  ever 
lived,  but  full  ol  fun  and  mischief.  He  would  pro¬ 
voke  you  beyond  endurance  by  his  tricks,  and  laugh 
at  you  in  the  midst  of  your  keenest  afflictions,  but 
when  his  attention  was  drawn  to  sorrow  or  sull'ering, 
so  that  he  could  really  perceive  and  feel  its  presence, 
none  could  be  more  benevolent  than  he — no  human 
being  could  offer  a  more  sincere,  or  active  sympathy. 
He  was  a  plague  to  the  whole  school.  He  appeared  to 
delight  in  the  subversion  of  order,  and  the  invention 
of  what  might  confuse.  One  day  he  would  fasten 
an  urchin  to  hia  seat  with  shoemaker’s  wax — at  an¬ 
other  he  would  chase  him  from  it  by  torments  of 
shrewd  invention.  His  desk  was  a  perfect  museum 
— laid  oat  with  innumerable  shingle  partitions,  and 
filled  with  minute  drapers.  One  part  was  hung  with 
small  pictures  in  leaden  frames,  of  which  a  cent  sup¬ 
plied  two — another  was  filled  with  choice  marbles — 
a  third  decked  out  as  a  mimic  theatre,  in  which  pa- 
I  (>er  Ca;sars  crossed  the  Rubicon  with  paper  armies, 
and  a  fourth  displayed  his  treasures  of  big  apples, 
(which  he  always  decorated  with  ribbons  and  called 
”  fat  cattle,”)  nuts,  cakes,  and  other  delicacies. 
These  he  dealt  out  must  liberally,  thinking  but  little 
of  himself  and  much  of  those  around  him.  But 
even  when  he  was  distributing  the  choicest  bon-bont 
he  had,  with  an  unaffected  and  boundless  generosity, 
if  he  could  manage  to  flavor  them  with  ink,  or  snufl, 
which  he  always  carried  about  him  for  diversion,  it 
gave  him  great  delight  to  do  so.  When  a  boy  was 
whit>|>ed,  and  while  he  was  writhing  under  the  inflie- 
tion,  Guy,  on  pretence  of  searching  for  a  book,  would 
come  near  the  sufferer,  and  anger  him  exceedingly 
by  a  close  imitation  of  his  grimaces,  and  yet  I  have 
seen  him  implore  the  teacher  to  forgive  a  lad  who 
dreaded  the  birch,  ull'eriag  to  receive  the  punishment 
on  his  own  |>er8on.  He  never  flinched  from  the  C(«i- 
ieqiiences  of  his  misdeeds,  but  met  castigation  with 
a  lion-8|>irit;  yet  have  I  seen  the  tears  roll  down  his 
cheeks  in  quick  drojis  when  the  instructor  ai^>ealed 
to  kis  moral  nature  in  kind  remonstrance.  He  would 

exclaim,  “  Oh!  flog  me,  Mr. - ,  but  do  not  talk 

to  me  in  that  way.”  With  all  bis  levity,  he  jKissesed 
acute  perceptions,  and  no  small  share  of  genius. 
When  stimulated  by  extraordinary  impulses  he  could 
even  accomplish  great  things,  but  in  general  it  was 
with  difliculty  he  could  be  made  to  commit  a  lesson. 
It  was  w’ell  understood  that  he  might  have  had  a  high 
place  in  his  class,  but  you  could  not  make  him  ambi¬ 
tious  to  take  precedence  of  his  fellows.  He  was  ac¬ 
tually  too  generous  to  seek  a  triumph  that  would  give 
l«in  to  a  comi^nion — he  that  would  afflict  them  with 
hundreds  of  little  torments  in  sport.  I  well  recollect 
that  he  one  day  by  a  felicitous  translation  of  a  Greek 
passage,  leaped  from  the  foot  of  the  class  to  the  se¬ 
cond  place.  The  boy  whom  he  suiH>lanted  cried  bit¬ 
terly,  and  Guy,  jterceiving  that  he  was  causing  this 
grief,  turned  toward  him,  and  yelled  out  a  sonorous 
”  Boo-oo-oo !”  for  which  he  was  restored  to  his  old 
l>osition.  As  sure  as  you  live,  reader,  this  was  the 
design  of  a  very  tender  heart. 

Guy  was  a  boy — a  thorough,  uncontrollable  boy — 
overflowing  with  lite,  and  buoyancy.  When  liberated 
from  school,  he  would  run  hallooing  through  the 
swarm  of  his  coniiuinions,  marking  his  course  by  a 
succession  of  mad  pranks,  until  a  score  of  gnunblioc 


j  victims  chased  him  through  the  streets,  to  punish  hi.-< 
I  audacity.  Put  Guy  in  8tra|>ped  pantaloons,  and  a 
stock  indeed !  He  would  have  Btripi»ed  himselt  (,i 
both,  though  he  had  in  consequsuce  to  scour  over  the 
l>avements  a  veritable  tan$  culotUt.  lie  wantvd.and 
had,  his  garments  quite  as  free  as  the  gown  of  “  No. 
rah  Creena.”  Indeed,  owing  to  his  continued  salta¬ 
tions,  and  wrestling,  and  climbing  of  lamp  posts  and 
fences,  he  was  very  seldom  without  graceful  orifices 
that  served  at  once  to  ventilate,  and  give  com|>as.s  to 
his  clothes.  God  bless  me  !  This  fellow  has  often 
reminded  me  of  the  remark  Lamb  quotes  as  having 
been  made  about  some  youths  on  a  College  Green, 
**  What  a  pity  it  is  to  think  that  these  boys  will  some 
day  or  other  become  mere  Members  of  Parliament." 
Guy  has  been  a  legislator  more  than  once,  and  is  now 
becoming  a  grave  politician.  Can  it  be,  that  the 
mischief,  in  which  his  boyhood  revelled,  has  departed 
from  him? 

Unlike  Guy,  except  in  good  mature,  was  the  pule, 
quiet,  girl-like  Frank  Morton.  A  more  gentle  being 
never  drew  breath.  The  mildness  of  his  soft  blue 
eye  mirrored  his  nature — there  was  nothing  in  his 
look  but  still,  sweet  benevolence.  What  a  proficient 
he  was  in  all  his  studies — how  punctual,  and  orderly 
in  all  his  exercises — how  calm,  and  decorous  ever  in 
his  deportment  ?  Yet  he  would  enjoy  most  heartily 
the  mad-cap  freaks  of  the  wildest  youths  in  the  school, 
and  I  have  seen  his  whole  frame  convulsed  with 
laughter,  when  Guy  was  jierpetrating  some  of  his  ex¬ 
travagant  i)«rformances.  No  boy  thought  of  encou¬ 
raging  Frank  to  mischief,  or  ridiculing  him  because 
he  avoided  it.  They  all  loved  and  cherished  him. 
There  never  was  such  a  pet,  and  yet  it  did  not  seem 
so  to  him,  or  them — neither  side  was  aware  of  the 
true  relation  between  them. 

One  incident  in  Frank’s  career  will  make  the  read¬ 
er  love  him  as  we  did.  A  boy  who  had  done  some 
great  wrong  had  his  dinner  taken  from  him  by  the 
teacher,  who  threatened  with  condign  punishment  any 
one  who  should  give  him  a  mouthful.  We  all  knew 
how  severely  this  resolution  would  be  carried  into 
effect.  It  was  amusing  to  witness  the  artifices  by 
which  Guy  sought  to  transfer  portions  of  his  dinner 
to  the  delinquent,  unnoticed  by  the  teacher — all  how¬ 
ever  without  success.  And  it  was  most  painful  to 
see  how  wistfully  the  i>oor  culprit  watched  each 
mouthful  his  companion  took,  his  hunger  increasing 
every  instant.  My  attention,  however,  was  rivetted 
on  Frank  who  had  not  yet  tasted  a  morsel — and  in 
whose  cheek  I  saw  the  color  just  blushing  into  exis¬ 
tence,  as  it  might  when  the  first  tinge  warmed  the 
rose  bud — a  sure  mark  with  him  ol  extraordinary  ex¬ 
citement.  At  length  the  cause  of  his  ||agitation  was 
revealed.  He  ojicned  his  dinner  basket,  handed  it 
to  the  starving  boy  pressing  him  to  eat,  and  then 
walking  up  to  the  teacher’s  desk,  stood  where  the 
eye  of  majesty  rested  full  upon  him. 

“  Well  Francis,”  said  the  teacher,  “  do  you  wish 
any  thing 

“  I  come  to  be  flogged  sir,”  said  the  boy  u^ion  whom 
perhaps  a  blow  of  anger  had  never  descended. 

“  Flogged — for  what 

“  Because,  sir,”  answered  Frank,  “  I  gave  part  of 
my  dinner  to  that  boy  against  your  orders.” 

Our  instructor  was  not  the  most  susceptible  of  men, 
but  this  little  incident  touched  him  closely,  and  I 
could  distinctly  see  the  tears  glisten  in  his  eyes  when 
he  patted  Frank  on  the  head,  and  saying  he  would 
forgive  him,  dismissed  him  to  his  seat.  Poor  Frank 
came  back  pale  as  the  paper  on  which  I  write,  and 
despite  our  persuasions  could  not  eat  a  morsel  of  din¬ 
ner.  It  was  too  pure  a  nature  to  abide  in  the  world 
until  selfishness  had  obliterated  its  kindly  impulses. 
Poor  Frank  was  long  ago  laid  in  th'«  church  yard. 
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There  waa  Tom  Ferry  too— the  first  being  in  whose 
nature  I  discovered  the  combination  of  much  good, 
with  no  little  moral  obliquity.  A  ntore  liberal  or 
warm-hearted  fellow  i^r  breathed.  Not  one  of 
our  playmates  was  more  willing  to  share  a  treasure 
or  divide  a  resi'onsibility.  He  would  overload  you 
with  presents,  go  far  out  of  his  way  to  do  you  a  fa¬ 
vor,  and  fight  for  the  weak  with  the  spirit  and  cour¬ 
age  of  a  Dunois.  Yet,  reader,  Tom  was  a  thief— a 
thief  from  infancy,  though  his  depredations  were 
long  undiscovered.  It  was  h'ls  misfortune  to  lose  both 
his  parents  about  the  time  he  left  school.  They  left 
him  no  legacy  whatever— not  even  their  blessing,  for 
both  were  intemj»erate,  and  both  died  suddenly,  lie 
waa  com|>elled  to  bind  himself  out  as  an  apprentice, 
and  I  have  frequently  met  him  staggering  under  the 
burdens  his  employer  forced  upon  him.  On  such  oc¬ 
casions  he  would  complain  to  me  most  bitterly  of  his 
hard  lot,  and  above  all  his  tribulations  what  agonized 
him  was  that  some  of  his  school-fellows  meeting  him 
in  the  street  turned  aside,  and  would  not  recognize 
him  having  received  their  first  lesson  in  that  selfish¬ 
ness  which  separates  so  many  good  hearts  by  an  un¬ 
natural  and  degrading  shame.  I  lost  sight  of  him 
for  some  years,  having  entered  upon  the  study  of  law, 
and  been  thrown  into  a  sidiere  different  from  his. 
What  was  my  astonishment  one  day  on  entering  the 
Court  of  iSessions  to  find  poor  Tom  on  trial  for  a 
most  ingenious  theft,  and  have  him  pointed  out  as  a 
most  daring  and  expert  felon.  Tom  was  defending 
himself  without  the  aid  of  counsel,  and  displayed 
much  ability,  but  the  proof  was  clear  against  him — 
he  was  convicted,  and  consigned  to  ignominious 
punishment.  He  was  lost  from  my  world  for  several 
years  more.  One  summer  evening  a  boy  called  at 
the  office,  and  told  me  tnat  Mr.  Terry  wished  to  see 
me  at  a  certain  place.  I  could  not  at  the  time  recog¬ 
nize  the  surname,  and  wondered  what  could  be  the 
object  of  sending  for  me. 

I  went  to  the  appointed  place,  and  on  entering  a 
room  up-stairs,  found  my  schoolmate,  poor  Tom, 
on  what  proved  to  be  his  death-bed.  A  sister  of 
charity  from  a  catholic  institution,  had  been  pro¬ 
cured  to  nurse  him,  and  he  was  most  fortunate  in  the 
selection — she  w’as  a  mild,  affectionate,  and  patient 
creature  as  I  ever  saw.  He  was  very  glad  to  see 
me — stretched  forth,  with  great  difficulty,  his  attenu¬ 
ated  hand,  and  when  it  grasped  mine,  the  tears 
streamed  from  his  eyes.  It  was  long  before  he  could 
tell  me  what  he  wislied — it  was  only  a  tale  of  his 
suffering,  sickness,  and  sorrow.  He  was  beginning 
to  deplore  bitterly  the  course  of  his  life,  and  prayed 
most  fervently  for  a  few  years  to  atone  for  the  past. 
He  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  dying,  and  tried  to 
delude  himself  in  talking  of  what  he  intended  to  do 
months  a  head.  He  promised  to  leave  all  vicious  ^ 
courses,  and  win,  at  every  hazard,  a  fair  fame — he 
spoke  with  deep  pathos  when  he  expressed  his  regret 
that  he  and  I  had  been  so  widely  separated  by  his 
own  fault,  and  besought  the  Almighty  to  spare  him 
until  he  deserved  to  associate  with  those  most  re¬ 
spected.  But  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him,  and 
shortly  after  I  left  bis  room,  a  severe  fit  of  coughing, 
which  rupture  a  blood-vessel,  blighted  forever  the 
aqiirations  toward  this  world  which  he  had  so  fer¬ 
vently  uttered.  I  cannot  be  made  to  believe  that 
his  vices  were  the  result  of  deliberate  immoral  inten¬ 
tion.  I  have  witnessed  many  acts  in  which  a  high 
sense  of  moral  obligation  marked  his  conduct.  In¬ 
deed,  his  regard  for  honor  was  scrupulous,  in  most 
concerns,  but  the  propensity  tc  take  the  property  of 
others,  seemed  a  very  disease  of  his  nature. 

How  I  have  been  led  from  generalising  on  boys,  to 
tracing  individual  history !  Yet  I  hope  the  little  1 
have  written  may  teach  some  lesson.  If  not,  1  have 


at  least  gratified  my  love  of  that  period  of  life  a  retro¬ 
spect  of  which  is  as  intense  gratification.  I  will 
maintain  it  to  the  death,  that  there  are  no  boys  in  < 
these  days,  such  as  flourished  in  my  halcyon  hours. 
They  all  read  newsi>ai>er8  now,  and  talk  politics. 
They  begin  almost  as  soon  as  breeched  to  meddle  in 
the  business  of  life — a  boy  in  business,  forsooth  !  Do 
we  gain  by  this  think  you  ?  Have  we  not  a  precious 
generation,  rapidly  making,  and  as  rapidly  (massing 
away  ?  Only  to  think  that  I  saw  yesterday  four  boys, 
the  eldest  not  sixteen,  seated  at  a  table  in  a  public 
garden  with  their  heels  elevated  on  chairs,  and  other 
conveniences,  sipi>ing  “  sherry  cobblers”  and  smoking 
tobaccos.  What  sin  and  abomination  !  Whatgreen 
spring  of  life  can  such  beings  ever  look  back  to  ? 
Their  reminiscences  must  all  be  flavored  with  liquor, 
and  tobacco-smoke.  It  will  not  answer  to  rub  out 
all  the  poetry  of  youth,  if  you  would  have  dignified 
natures.  The  generous,  etherial,  and  unselfish  im¬ 
pulses  of  youth  are  a  Capital  whereon  manhood,  and 
even  old  age  may  maintain  pUasurable  association 
with  the  world.  Take  away  that  Capital,  and  the 
heart  will  be  bankrupt,  in  disinterested,  and  noble 
emotions. 

THE  SKY -LARK. 

BY  JAX1E.S  HOGU. 

Bird  of  the  wilderness. 

Blithesome  and  cumberless. 

Light  be  thy  matin  o’er  moorland  and  lea ; 
Emblem  of  happiness ! 

Blessed  is  thy  dwelling-place  ! 

O  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  ! 

Wild  is  thy  lay  and  loud. 

Far  in  the  downy  cloud: 

Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth. 

Where  on  thy  dewy  wing. 

Where  art  thou  journeying  f 
Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 

O’er  fell  and  fountain  sheen. 

O’er  moor  and  mountain  green. 

O’er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day. 

Over  the  cloudlets  dim. 

Over  the  rainbow’s  rim. 

Musical  cherubim,  hie  t^ee  away .' 

Then  when  the  gloaming  comes, 

Low  in  the  heather  blooms, 

Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  be ! 
Emblem  of  happiness! 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place  ! 

O  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee ! 

Hope  is  a  prodigal  young  heir,  and  E-xperience 
is  his  banker ;  but  his  draughts  are  seldom  hon¬ 
ored,  srnce  there  is  often  a  heavy  balance  against 
him,  because  he  draws  largely  oti  a  small  capital, 
is  not  yet  in  jKissession,  and  if  he  were,  would  die. 

Pursuit  of  Knowledge. — By  looking  into  phy¬ 
sical  causes  our  minds  are  opened  and  enlarged ; 
and  in  this  jiursuit,  whether  we  fake  or  whether 
we  lose  the  game,  the  cha.se  is  certainly  of  service. 

He  that  knowingly  defends  the  wrong  side  of  a 
question,  pays  a  very  bad  compliment  to  all  his 
hearers;  it  is  in  plain  English  this :  falsehood,  sup¬ 
ported  by  my  talents,  is  stronger  than  truth  sup¬ 
ported  by  yours. 

There’s  not  a  heart,  however  drear. 

The  hand  of  friendship  may  not  bless ; 

No  breast,  if  touched  by  mercy’s  tear. 

That  would  not  move  in  thankfulness. 


Sl’YLLA  AND  CllARYBDlS. 

The  jHietical  genius  of  Homer  has  given  a  de¬ 
gree  of  importance  to  the  riKks  of  Sc  y  I  la,  and  the 
whirliioul  of  Charybdi.s,  which  they  do  not  in  re¬ 
ality  merit ;  yet  no  doubt  they  were,  in  the  infancy 
of  navigation,  when  the  barks  were  small  and  frail, 
and  the  mariners  unskilful,  formidable  and  danger¬ 
ous  obstacles  to  the  |Kis.<iage  of  the  strait  of  Messina. 

Scylla,  s.'iid  in  the  heathen  mythology  to  ha\e 
been  a  lH.“autiful  nymph,  transformed  into  a  s«*a- 
nionster  by  the  jealousy  of  Circe,  i.s,  in  reality, 
merely  a  common  rock,  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  aiul 
opjHisite  that  of  Sicily.  In  its  summit  is  a  ca.stle, 
and  on  each  side  a  sandy  l»ay.  In  1793,  an  earth¬ 
quake  is  said  to  have  destroyed  some  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  rocks,  and  thus  les.soned  the  danger,  and 
prevented  that  c.xtraordinary  roaring  of  the  sea  in 
stormy  weather,  which  is  siid  to  have  msembled 
the  biuking  of  dogs,  hut  is  not  now  observed.  Cha- 
lybdis  is  a  vortex  or  whirl ptKil,  on  the  co.a.st  of  Si¬ 
cily,  opposite  to  Scylla,  and  now  denominated  (la- 
lofaro.  It  is  by  no  means  so  formidable  as  repre- 
.sented  by  the  ancients,  yet  certainly  presents  a  dan¬ 
ger  not  to  be  despised.  It  is  probably  caused  by  the 
meeting  of  several  currents,  and  is  .sometimes  so 
powerful  as  to  whirl  round  a  man-of-war,  and  to 
place  the  undecked  boats  of  the  country  in  conside¬ 
rable  jieril. 

PcTRiF.xcTioNs. — Koinarkahle  insftuices  of  this 
transformation  have  been  found  in  different  jiarts  of 
the  world,  not  only  of  vegetable,  but  even  of  animal 
substances.  When  the  foundailions  of  the  city  of 
Quebec,  in  Canada,  were  dug  up,  a  |)etrifted  savage 
was  found  among  the  la.st  beds  to  which  they  pro¬ 
ceeded.  Although  there  was  no  idea  of  the  time  at 
which  this  man  had  been  buried  under  the  ruins,  it 
is,  however,  true  that  his  quiver  and  arrows  were 
still  preserved.  lu  digging  a  lead  mine  in  Derby¬ 
shire,  in  1744,  a  human  skeleton  was  found  among 
stags’  horns.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many 
agc.s  this  carcass  had  lain  there.  In  1695,  the  en¬ 
tire  skeleton  of  a  crocodile  was  found  in  the  mines 
of  that  country.  At  th«‘  beglning  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  John  Munte,  curate  of  Sia^arp,  in  Scania, 
and  several  of  his  |>arishioners,  wishing  to  procure 
turf  from  a  drained,  marshy  soil,  found,  some  feet 
below  ground,  an  entire  cart,  with  the  skeletons  of 
the  horses  and  carter.  It  i.s  presumed  that  there 
had  formerly  been  a  lake  in  that  place,  find  the 
carter  attempting  to  pass  over  on  the  ice,  had  by 
that  means  probably  perished. 

I  would  have  every  one  consider,  says  Addison, 
that  he  is,  in  this  life,  nothing  more  than  a  passi-n- 
ger,  and  that  he  ks  not  to  set  up  his  rest  here,  but 
to  keep  an  attentive  eye  ttjion  tiiat  state  of  being  to 
which  he  approaches  every  moment,  and  which 
will  be  forever  fixeil  and  |iermanent.  This  single 
consideration  would  be  .sufficient  to  extinguish  the 
hitteme.ss  of  hatred,  the  thirst  of  avarice,  and  the 
cruelty  of  ambition. 

Philosophy  and  Religion  show  themselves  in 
no  instance  so  much  as  in  the  preserving  our  mind.s 
firm  and  steady. 

I  would  much  rather  {loeterity  should  inquire 
why  no  statues  were  erected  to  me,  than  why  they 
were.— {Cato. 
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AT  DKAD  OF  NIGHT. 

FROM  THK  •SRMAN  OF  OOKTHE. 

At  dead  of  niglit  I  wrnt  nut  alwayit  willing, 

A  Mnall,  wnall  boy.acrotii  thr  rhurch-yard  tli«rp. 

To  the  good  rntlier'a  kindly,  quirl  dwflbng ; 
btar  upon  Mar  alione  oVr  me  all  loo  lair, 

At  dead  of  night. 

When,  older  grown,  I  nightly  would  be  wending 
To  that  dear  one,  whoee  iJeawire  waa  iny  will — 

Tlie  atam  aad  northern  lighia  were  aweetly  blending ; 

1,  going,  rotuing,  drank  of  blii«  my  fill. 

At  dead  of  night. 

rmil,  at  laat,  the  full  moon  amiled  t>o  brightly — 

Mmilea  meant  for  me  amid  the  gloom  aronnd  ; 

ti  then  my  thought,  how  willingly,  how  lightly, 
it  round  the  i’aat  aa  well  an  Future  wound. 

At  dead  of  night. 

CCLTUKE  AND  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  MIND. 

"  Ignorance  ia  the  curae  of  (>od; 

Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  Heaven.” 

Our  object  in  ntiidyinff  hhould  be  to  acquire 
knowleilge ;  the  right  subject  of  which  is  truth ; 
the  tnte  purpose  or  end,  happiness.  For,  as  all 
knowledge  sliotild  be  directed  by  religion,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  use  and  action,  it  is  rightly  applied,  only 
when  it  tends  to  imi)rove  ourselves  and  promote 
the  general  good,  the  comfort  and  substantial  wel¬ 
fare  of  mankind.  In  ‘pro]K)rtion  to  it.s  diffusion, 
will  the  effects  be  beneficial  and  conducive  to  the 
great  purpose  of  life,  when  viewed,  not  only  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  present  state,  hut  in  relation  to  that 
also  which  is  to  come:  for  it  not  only  influences 
our  motives  and  principles  of  action  as  moral  and 
responsible  beings,  but  points  out  to  us  our  duties 
to  God  and  to  each  other.  A  desire  of  information 
is  natural  to  man.  His  devotediiess  to  a  particular 
kitid  of  .study  discovers  the  qualities  and  dis[)osi- 
tio.is  of  his  mind  ;  but,  like  other  affections  planted 
in  our  nature,  unless  pro|)erIy  regulated,  it  will  be 
apt  to  load  us  astray,  and  to  force  us  beyond  the 
liounds  of  propriety.  To  the  investigation  of  fru/A, 
however,  there  are,  properly  sjieaking,  no  limits; 
the  mind  may  be  safely  suffered  to  range  the  whole 
creation  in  quest  of  it,  and  when  arrested  in  its  pro¬ 
gress,  all  imj)editnents,  of  whatever  kind,  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  iicutnili/.ed,  and  all  aids  af¬ 
forded  to  encourage  its  advancement.  The  way  to 
enlarge  knowleilge  is  to  gi't  and  .settle  in  our  minds, 
as  far  as  we  can,  clear,  distinct,  and  constant  .deas 
of  those  thing.s  we  would  consider  and  know ;  for 
it  is  very  evident  that  our  knowledge  cannot  ex¬ 
ceed  our  ideas  ;  therefore,  when  those  are  imjierfect, 
coniused,  or  oKscure,  we  cannot  e.\|)ect  to  have 
certain,  jierfect,  or  clear  knowledgi*. 

We  must  likewise  endeavor  to  ngulaU'  and  con¬ 
trol  the  whole  of  our  ink’llcctual  jwwcrs;  that  is, 
we  must  try  to  have  the  mind  in  due  subjection, 
and  all  its  prore.sses  at  our  otHiimand  ;  so  that  they  | 
may  be  turned  and  brought  to  bear,  according  to 
their  various  functions,  u))on  any  subject  we  please, 
then*  to  oiierate  with  stcaiy  application  so  long  as 
may  be  neceasary.  We  should  pay  {larticular  re¬ 
gard  to  the  as.sociatiou  of  our  thoughts,  by  hahitn- 
ating  ourselves  to  close  atxl  connected  thinking; 
not  suffering  them  to  be  led  away  by  the  changing 
influences  and  opposing  circumstances  to  which  we 
ore  constantly  exposed. 

The  subjects  of  meditation  should  be  carefully 
selected,  and  should  be  pursued  according  to  our 


jieculiar  talents  and  capacities,  lest  we  spend  our 
time  for  nought,  and  attempt  things  for  which  we 
have  not  the  requi.site  qualifications,  or  in  which 
we  are  lea.st  fitted  to  engage.  We  should  avoid 
all  unnecessary  indulgences  of  the  appetites  and 
pa.si»ions,  which  would  jiroduce  a  listless  vacuity 
and  inactivity  of  mind,  that  debihtates  the  mental 
energies  and  restrains  their  growth.  We  should 
always  improve  fragments  of  time,  by  habitually 
accustoming  the  mind  to  activity,  having  .some  de¬ 
finite  object  always  before  it ;  thus  invigorating  and 
expanding  its  powers.  All  kinds  of  prejudices 
should  be  avoided,  and  indifference  to  the  kind  of 
knowledge  to  be  attained  ;  regard  being  had  to  our 
natural  talents  and  abilities,  for  “  everj'  man  hath 
his  pro)ier  gift  of  God,  one  after  this  manner,  ano¬ 
ther  after  that and  all  are  to  take  care  not  to  neg¬ 
lect,  hut  to  stir  uj)  the  gifts  of  God  which  are  in 
them. 

The  memory  should  be  kept  in  constant  exercise ; 
if  naturally  defective,  a  frequent  review  of  past  ac¬ 
quirements  will  in  a  great  measure  supply  the  de¬ 
ficiency.  Unless  we  think,  meditate,  and  reflect 
u|)on  what  we  have  acquired,  and  apply  the  truths 
so  treasured  up  to  the  duties  and  concerns  of  life, 
we  have  accumulated  a  mass  of  knowledge  which 
will  yield  no  real  advantage,  and  we  shall  be  but 
ciphers  in  the  world;  for  knowledge  is  only  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  valuable  just  in  pro|)ortion  to 
the  extent  of  its  practical  effects.  That  we  may 
not  neglect  these  our  duties  in  the  search  after  truth, 
we  should  accu.stom  ourselves  to  constant  self-ex¬ 
amination  ;  calling  ourselves  to  account,  not  only 
for  what  we  know  and  do,  but  for  the  discipline 
which  we  exercise  in  particular  over  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  mind ;  inquiring  how  far  a  neglect  of 
this  retards  our  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  truth 
—what  habits  we  have  contracted — what  opinions 
formed — what  motives  influence  our  conduct — what 
we  have  resolved  upon  doing  for  the  good  of  our 
fellow-creatures.  And,  in  short,  to  improve  our- 
.selves,  we  should  never  let  sleep  fall  upon  our  eyes 
till  we  have  review’edpthe  transactions  of  the  past 
day — where  we  have  turned  aside  from  the  path  of 
rectitude — what  we  have  been  doing,  and  what  we 
have  left  undone  which  ought  to  have  been  per¬ 
formed. 

Hy  .attending  to  these  hints — constantly  keeping 
eteniity  in  view,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  we  must 
give  an  .account  of  the  manner  in  w'hich  our  time' 
and  talents  are  employed,  we  shall  grow  wi.ser.and 
lietter,  and  thus  acquire  the  object  and  jiurpase  of 
study. 

ON  STUDIES. 

Sti  dies  seia’e  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for 
ability.  Their  chief  use  for  delight  is  in  priv.ate- 
noss  .and  retiring;  for  ornament,  is  in  discourse; 
.aud  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgement  and  disposition 
of  business ;  for  expert  men  can  e.xecute,  and  jier- 
haps  judge  of  particulars  one  by  one :  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  counsels,  and  the  plots  and  marshalling  of 
affairs,  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned.  To 
spend  too  much  time  in  studies  is  sloth ;  to  use 
them  too  much  for  ornament  is  affectation ;  to  make 
judgement  wholly  by  tlieir  rules  is  the  humor  of  a 
scholar :  they  perfect  nature,  and  are  perfected  by 
experience:  for  natural  abilities  are  like  natural 
plants,  that  need  pruning  by  s  udy;  and  studies 
themselves  do  give  forth  directions  too  much  at 


large,  except  they  be  bounded  in  by  experience. 
Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  tdmple  men  admire, 
and  wise  men  use  Uiem  ^or  they  teach  not  their 
own  use ;  but  that  is  a  \^lom  Vithout  them,  and 
above  them,  won  by  obseiaation.  Read  not  to 
contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for 
granted,  or  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigli 
and  consider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others 
to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and 
digested ;  that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in 
parts ;  others  to  be  read,  but  not  curiously ;  and 
some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence 
and  attention.  Some  books  also  may  be  read  by 
deputy,  and  extracts  made  of  them  by  others ;  but 
that  would  be  only  the  less  important  arguments, 
and  the  meaner  sort  of  books;  else  distilled  books 
are,  like  common  distilled  waters,  flashy  things. 
Reading  maketh  a  full  man ;  conference  a  ready 
man ;  and  writing  an  exact  man :  and,  therefore, 
if  a  man  write  little,  he  need  have  great  memory ; 
if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  present  wit : 
and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have  much  cun¬ 
ning,  to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not  Historuinr; 
make  men  wise ;  poets  witty ;  mathematics 
subtle;  natural  philosophy  deep;  moral,  grave; 
logic  and  rhetoric,  able  to  contend ;  nay,  there  is  no 
stand  or  imjiedimcnt  in  the  wit,  but  may  be  wrought 
out  by  fit  studies :  like  as  diseases  of  the  body  may 
have  appropriate  exercises ;  bowling  is  good  for  the 
stone  and  reins,  shooting  for  the  lungs  and  breast, 
gentle  walking  for  the  stomach,  riding  for  the  heail, 
and  the  like ;  so,  if  a  man’s  wits  be  wandering,  let 
him  study  mathematics,  for  on  demonstrations, 
if  his  wit  be  called  away  ever  so  little,  he  must 
begin  again ;  if  his  wit  be  not  apt  to  distinguish  or 
find  differences,  let  him  study  the  schoolmen,  if  he 
be  not  apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to  call  upon 
one  thing  to  prove  and  illustrate  another,  let  him 
study  the  lawyers’  cases ;  so  every  defect  of  the 
mind  may  have  a  special  receipt. 

“Pray,  of  what  did  your  brother  die?”  said 
Spinola  to  Sir  Horace  Vere.  “  He  died,”  replied 
Vere,  "  of  having  nothing  to  do.”  “  Alas,  sir,” 
said  Spinola,  “  that  is  enough  to  kill  any  general 
among  us.” 
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single  subscription,  if  remitted  in  funds  not  over  five  per 
cent,  discount  in  this  city. 

All  poYmasters  or  Agents  who  shall  have  tent  ten  tuh 
tcrihere,  may  thereafter  forward  |1  current  N.  T.  fnnda  for 
each  additional  copy.  Specimaa  copies  tent  when  requested 
No  letters  taken  tnm  the  office  unless  post-paid  ej 
ree.  All  letters  must  be  addressed  te 

J  WINCHESTER,  80  Ana-st  N.  Y. 


